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commentary broadcast from New York on 


DR Election went very deep. In a total 
popular vote of perhaps 38 million, the 
majority for the Democratic candidate, 
Mr. Roosevelt, may approach perhaps 
6 million. We have, as you know, what 
we call our Presidential Electoral Col- 
lege. Technically we do not vote for the 
__ - President. We vote for a Presidential 
Elector, but he votes as he is told to vote by us, the 
lectors. Once in 1796 a Presidential Elector was told to vote 
hor the Federalist candidate and then voted for the Demo- 
cratic candidate. He got intoso much trouble that no Elector 
ince has ever shown any mind or will of his own. The total 
umber nowadays of our Presidential Electors is 531. They 
vill assemble in their States presently and very solemnly 
note for either Mr. Roosevelt of Mr. Hoover. It seems at 
his moment on the basis of the popular vote of the States, 
ks so far collected, that 472 Presidential Electors will vote 
mor Mr. Roosevelt and it seems that only 59 of them will 
pote for Mr. Hoover. 

To parallel this victory of the Democratic Party we 
must go back in history to the days prior to the Civil 
War, and we must even go back to the Presidential Elec- 
ion of 1804, when Mr. Jefferson, founder of the Demo- 
atic. Party, defeated Mr. Pinckney, leader of the 
“ederalist Party in the Presidential: Electoral College, by 
862 to 14 votes. Our Democratic Party has seen our 
federalist Party appear and disappear. It has seen our 
Whig Party appear and disappear. It has seen our Re- 
blican Party appear, and appear invincible. Now it 
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November 9 by the Political Observer of the National Broadcasting 
Company of America f 


rises, our Democratic Party, our Phoenix Party, out of 


ashes and spreads its wings in victory as spacious as any 
in its great history. This victory is not merely a Presi- 
dential victory; it gives it also the National House of 
Representatives and the National Senate. It gives it all 
three political parts of our Federal Government at Wash- 
ington after March 4 next. 

We must thereupon inquire what policy it brings with 
it in its renewed dominance of the American political 
scene. First, I should say, in general terms, it brings with 
it, relatively to our policies of recent years, a spirit of 
experimentation. I discard the words ‘liberal’, ‘pro- 
gressive’, and ‘radical’. Those words are ceasing to fit 
our age. Some of the experiments in Democratic pros- 
pects, such as the reform of the sale of liquor, and the 
adoption, possibly, of a general sales tax, might be thought 
by many to be conservative. Our Democratic Party con- 
tains a strong conservatism which bears only a remote 
resemblance to the advanced political parties of Europe. 
Its temperamental difference at the moment from our 
Republican Party is best described by saying simply that 
in comparison with the Republican policy of Mr. Hoover, 
the Democratic policy of Mr. Roosevelt seems to be more 
inclined to take chances. . 

1. Prohibition I. know you are interested in our 
American gangsters, our American, racketeers, our 
American bootleggers. We have them. The Democratic 
Party insists that by abolishing Prohibition we will 
reduce their number. At its National. Convention at 
Chicago last June it pledged itself to the repeal of our 
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Federal Prohibition Constitutional Amendment. _ The 
Republicans, in their” Convention,, did not go quite 


so far. They undertook to repeal the Amendment as 
now written, but they did not undertake to return 


the whole liquor problem outright -to the, Federal 
States. They proposed to retain Federal supervision of 
the sources and of the distribution channels of- liquor. 
The overwhelming verdict at our polling places will 
encourage the Democrats to proceed with their liquor 
plans forthwith. I think it is safe to say that within a few 
years we shall-see in the United States 48 different liquor 


_ ‘situations in 48 different States, with little, if any, national 


liquor intervention from Washington. © ya 

_ 2. Federal Government Regulation. of Business.—The 
Republicans in this last campaign advocated quite a 
lot of new regulations of business by our national 
authorities in Washington, but the Democrats advocated 
it more amply and more emphatically. They say that they 
will give us a larger and firmer-Government regulation of 
banks and of stock exchanges and of motor works and of 
electric light and power companies, and I think they will. 


' We are in, I believe, for a considerable. extension in this 


country of Governmental power over business operations. 
_ 3. Agriculture—In agriculture we. touch a problem 
which extends intimately from our shores-to-yours. Mr. 
Roosevelt has adopted a very drastic attitude in regard 
to our export trade. He proposes by Government action to 
raise the price of wheat in the United States; we shall then 
apparently be selling wheat at a higher price to consumers 
at home than to consumers abroad. It ‘is realised by Mr. 
Roosevelt that such a practice may be denounced abroad. 
It is realised by him that it may be called dumping. I 
think I may say on.this point that we are going to proceed 
as vigorously as possible, but probably only after detailed 
international consideration. - __—s-- - nay Be 
4. Tariffs —Mr. Roosevelt has resolutely attacked our 


present tariff law. He proposes to give us lower tariff duties ~ 


on our industrial commodities. He proposes to reach this 


end, however, through international’ negotiations and . 
--learned to-be at home abroad. His wife is by birth and by 


treaties. His mind is set on-the restoration of world trade 
through world agreements. I imagine that he may _ulti- 
mately find himself taking our agricultural problems: as 


well as our tariff problems-into the international arena. 


5. The International Debts:—On the international debt 


I must speak frankly. The Democratic party platform, ~ 


which Mr. Roosevelt accepted and defended, states: “We 


From Hoover to Roosevelt 
By S. K. RATCLIFFE 


Mr. Ratcliffe—zwhose recent talks have shown how closely in touch he is with opinion in America—gives a British view on 
the results of the Election 


HERE is no such thing as political experience, said 

the Duke of Wellington. That saying contradicts the 

common assumption of our people, who all seem to 

take the reality of political experience for granted. It is 
at any rate true that Mr. Herbert Hoover became President 
of the United States without having had any direct contact 
with politics. He had never stood in any election, and had 
never been called upon to make a political speech. As can- 
didate in 1928 he seemed to be the most fortunate man 
in the world of democratic government. He had achieved 
world-wide renown as an organiser of humane service, and 
had then been given the opportunity of directing and recon- 
structing an important division of the American Government, 
the Department of Commerce in Washington. This he had 
done under two Presidents, devoting seven arduous years to 
the task. When named in the national party convention as 
presidential candidate, the chiefs of the Republican Party 
were understood to be against him: he was not their kind of 
man. But, although they were reputed to be the most astute 
political managers in the world, they had not provided them- 
selves with an alternative candidate, and Mr. Hoover was'nom- 
inated without opposition. In the election he overwhelmed his 


jing to. say that we. will actually physically intervene. 


oppose the cancellation of t 


strongly in favour of such-a reduction. Mr. Roosevelt has — 
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very considerably on this side if they would address them- 
selves openly and explicitly to our Governinent at 
Washington. aa 

6. General International Co-operation.—Both — our _ 
Republicans and our Democrats in this campaign 
declare themselves in favour of international consulta- 
tion in case of any serious threat of any outbreak of 
war. This represents a genuine change-during: the last 
few yéars in national imptilse and in nationai formulated 
thought. In 1919 President Wilson took us very far 
towards internationalism. His philosophy in that field 
seemed to many Americans to be extreme. We thereupon — 
reacted towards isolation. Presently that isolation seemed 
to many Americans to be extreme. Now by vibration. of 
the pendulum, we have come to a sort of middle moment. 
We are not willing to stand wholly aloof. We are not wil- 


Poising ourselves between these two courses we say that 
in-emergency we will confer. That is our present state of 
mind, which is shared and expressed by the President- 
elect, =’. ohne 7 eee eee : 

Mr. Roosevelt comes of a family which has not failed 
to maintain international relations. His parents travelled — 
much in Europe, taking him much with them in his 
boyhood: .He.early. learned French and German. He early 


marriage also a Roosevelt. She is equally familiar with 
European surroundings and spent her girlhood at school 
in London. I think it can safely be said that in the White 
House the Roosevelt family will be very American, and 
not at all averse.to personal and political intercourse with 
the representatives of all the world. 


opponent, Governor Al Smith of New York, whose failure 


account. On the national register it stands at 47,000,000. In 
the presidential contest it must choose one of two candidates— 


Se 


not count. Four elections since the War have 
‘made us realise that, under existing conditions, this vast 
‘multitude will vote in an atmosphere of mass emotion; and 
at’ will §0 out agaimst something. On November: 8 nearly 
» 39,000,000’ voted against Président Hoover. They were not 
deciding in favour of a policy clearly opposed to his. 


ithe Avalanche 


_. The extent of Governor Roosevelt’s triumph may roughly 
be estimated by a glance at the Republican majorities in the 
past three elections. These have been 6,000,000 or 7,090,000. 
In normal times, if the Republicans are united they can count 
eee Bet huge ge pean But the conditions of this 
ae thee ny er 2 normal. The Overpowering fact of the 
poke ean nee epression. It is so widespread and has 
| p that no Government and no President could 
expect to stand up against it. The United States to-day is a 
country with nearly 
“12,000,000 wage-earners 
‘out of work, and in ad- 
dition a great deal of 
ess among the farm- 
ing population. The de- 
ipression began in Mr. 

| gets first year and - 
has continued without 
jabatement. This -alone 
\would account for the | 
(defeat of the Repub- 
‘licans, for their leaders 
had, in extravagant fash- 
tion, claimed American 
|prosperity as the great 
;asset, if not the virtue, of 
ithe party. It could; how- — 
‘ever, be argued, and I 
ithink with good reason, 
tthat the defeat is heavier 
(than it need have been. 
‘The President resisted 
ithe evidence of the eco- 
nomic crisis, and many 
ttimes over he made state- 
rments to the American 
people which were re- 
ssented because so mani-— 
Hfestly out of accord with 
sconditions that were only 
ftoo manifest. It may be 
tthat, in facing a situation 
sof this grave kind, a 
sstatesman of Mr. 
[Hoover’s training is less 
likely to know how to 
treat the public than one who has learnt his job in the 
‘rough and tumble of practical politics. But however that be, 
fit is unfortunately true that in the campaign of this year 
ithere was displayed a bitterness against Mr. Hoover such 
,as no other President since Wilson has had to encounter. And 
‘one more point in this connexion. Many skilled observers 
“were convinced a year ago that Mr. Hoover was losing ground 
‘very fast. He could not himself believe this, and he thought 
‘that Governor Roosevelt was not a dangerous opponent. 
‘That was a strange mistake. The Governor’s vote-getting 
ability had been twice conspicuously displayed, and in the 
‘West no one was in any doubt as to the magic of the Roosevelt, 
mame. ag 3 


.A Good Record 

Franklin D. Roosevelt is not a regular American politician. 
‘His membership of a famous family sets him apart. The 
iRoosevelts are one of the few aristocratic American families 
identified with politics. Mr. Franklin Roosevelt’s two terms as 
\Governor of New York State have been noteworthy because, 
among other things, he was elected to the office while still 
engaged in fighting the crippling effects of infantile paralysis, 
iby which he was stricken down at forty. He has had to steer 
his path amid difficulties made by the shocking exposures of 
New. York corruption and impudent robberies of the public 
funds by creatures of Tammany which have been splashed 
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_ on the front pages of the hewspapers for months and years. It 


1s agreed that Mr. Roosevelt has made 4 ‘good ~Governor of 
New York State; although most Americans with whom one 
talks are inclined to say that he would have been a better one 
and would have made a more decided impression on the public, 
if he had driven hard at the citadel of corruption and made a 
clean sweep of the grafters who were gibbeted by the Seabury 
Investigation. But one plain fact is that a Democratic governor 
of New York cannot do anything without, in one way or 
another, squaring accounts with Tammany. 


Hopes and Chances 


The new President takes office on March 4, 1933. His main 
task before then will be to form his Cabinet. Here Mr. 
Roosevelt should not be in difficulties. It happens that among 
the Democrats now prominent in public life there are several 
whose appointment to. the Cabinet would be emphatically 
approved, and it is re- 

cognised by both friends 

and foes that Governor 

Roosevelt has a sound 

instinct in choosing men. 

In England, naturally, 

we ask first, What is 

likely to be the new 

President’s attitude to- 

wards certain urgent 

questions of international 
import: disarmament, 
_ tariffs, the war debts? On 
disarmament Mr. Roose- 
velt will undoubtedly 
maintain the policy we 
associate with President 
Hoover and Mr. Stim- 
son, and_that is a policy 
with which Britain can- 
not be anything but 
'- sympathetic. As a Demo- 
crat Mr. Roosevelt is 
emphatically for tariff 
revision and, complex as 
the situation is, he will 
~ have the support of many 
business interests. In the 
matter of war debts we 
must undoubtedly be 
prepared for a difficult 
interval, . following ~ the 

December decision by 

Britain. That approach- 

ing event should have its 

good repercussions, while 

the action and attitude of 
the British Government between December and March will 
need to be specially cautious and intelligent. 


The Opening of a Fresh Chapter . 

The advent of President Roosevelt will be of importance to 
Europe, as to America, largely because it will mean the opening 
of a fresh chapter in national affairs. Whether the United 
States is or is not nearing an upward economic turn it may be 
impossible to say even when Mr. Hoover steps out of the 
White House. But one thing is universally recognised in these 
days, namely, that the first step towards economic recovery 
must be taken in the public mind, and no one who knows him 
would deny that the attitude and temper of the President-elect 
must be a strong influence in that direction. 

One word, in conclusion, about Prohibition. The Demccrats 
will have a-majority in both Houses of Congress, and that 
majority will be Wet. The Dry era is ending. But to say this is 
not the same as to say that the Eighteenth Amendment can be 
taken out of the Constitution in a short time. Not even an all- 
wet Congress could do that. Repeal involves a three-fourths 
majority of the legislatures of the forty-eight States. Who can 
say when that will be attainable? 


An account of the efforts made by the B.B.C. to relay the speech 
announced to be broadcast by Mr. Roosevelt on the evening of 
November 9 will be found on page 727. 
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Our Debt to the Past—VIII 


HERE were two dread phantoms from which the 

‘Judean message liberated humanity—human sacrifice 

and dependence on fate. A comparison of the stories 

of Iphigenia and Orestes with the teachings of 
Genesis xxii, Jeremiah and Ezekiel will make this clear. 
All that we understand by the terms holiness, truth and Jove 
of man result from the Judzan idea of monotheism and 
righteousness. The date when the Pentateuch attained its 
present form does not concern us here. The fundamental ideas 
that it contains, and not the form of their verbal record, are 
of importance. The Hebrews 
brought from their ancestral : 
home in Mesopotamia _ the 
Assyrian or Sumerian accounts 
of the Creation and Flood and 
the Assyrian common law: the 
originals are in existence. They 
differ very ‘greatly from ‘the. 
Bible. The Pentateuchal stories 
have a ‘moral purpose; the 
Pentateuchal law marks a great 
advance in humane legislation. ° 
What is ‘called the Hebrew ethic : 
is too well known to need de- 
scription. It is enough to men- 
tion a few obvious examples. 
“Thou shalt not favour the poor’ 
—what other code found such 
a prohibition necessary? Think 
of this precept today, with 
regard to India, where caste 
with its horrors still finds defen- 
ders among the highest ranks of 
Hindus. Fugitive slaves were to 
be given an asylum: punishment 
of offenders was confined to 
certain limits: the weak were to 
be protected: the rights of 
widow and orphan were secured: 
the creditor must not enter the 
debtor’s house nor might he 
take the worker’s tools as 
pledge: there was to be one law 
for sojourner and inborn, pro- 
tection for the sojourner and for 
the slave, and kindness to 
animals: wages might not be 
detained over night; small hold- 
ings must not be alienated: 
bondmen were to go free and debts were to be released in the 
seventh year. Above all, the law stressed the value of the indi- 
vidual and personal independence and self-respect. Even a 
murderer’s corpse must be given decent burial. How much of 
all this and of more than I have had time to mention is part 
of the framework of the British Constitution! Jews keep the 
Sabbath and Christians the Lord’s Day. The principle of a day 
of rest is endorsed by Church and State alike. Whatever con- 
troversies there may be about the details of Sunday labour, all 
recognise that every human being, ‘thy manservant, thy maid- 
servant, thine ox and thine ass’, must have one day’s rest in 
seven, an idea which Romans scorned, but which the Judzan 
message has firmly implanted in the British soul. 


The Hebrew Message at Its Highest 


The Hebrew Decalogue is the basis of the moral law of the 
State. The Hebrew prophets denounced breaches of the moral 
law: the Pentateuch set its face sternly against unnatural 
offences which some of the greatest minds of Greece and Rome 
favoured. Not only is adultery forbidden in the Decalogue, 
but it was used by the prophets as a simile of Israel’s sin 
against God. To be a temple votary or votaress was a pious act 
in Assyria: to the Hebrew it was an unspeakable abomination, 

It is impossible to overstate the impetus for social justice, 
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The Two Voices of Judoca ; 


By HERBERT M. J. LOEWE 


A Ghetto in Prague < 
From ‘The Legacy of Israel’ (Clarendon Press, Oxford) 
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personal religion, international harmony and: universal peace 
which comes to us from the Hebrew prophets. Virgil says to 
his people, ‘Remember, O Roman, it is thy part to rule all 
nations, to wear down the proud and spare the conquered’. 
What pity had the Romans for Carthage, their hereditary foe? 
‘Carthage must be destroyed’, was the cry of one of the best 
of Romans. Contrast this with the highest peak of Tsaiah’s © 
pzophecy, about Egypt and Assyria, the age-long enemies of — 
his people. ‘In that day shall Israel be’ a third to Egypt and 
Assyria, a blessing in the midst’of the land, which the Lord of 
Hosts shall have blessed, saying, 
Blessed be Egypt my people, © 
|. Assyria, my handiwork, and | 
Israel, mine inheritance’. This — 
is the Judean’ message at its 
highest. SS een 
‘Spread by a Whole i 
Peoplé’=;+*" dice 

How did the message of — 
Judzea become known? We must ~ 
bear in mind that other lands, 
-too, bélieved that* they ‘had a 
world-wide mission. Alexander 
went eastward to implant Hel- ~ 
lenic culture. He founded the 
Kingdom of Bactria: his Greek 
artists, colonists in India, carved _ 
gods and Buddhas in Greek 
style. Rome spread the Pax © 
Romana. But the method of 
Judea was different; neither by 
the phalanx nor by the legion, 
but by rabbi and apostle were 
the good tidings carried. The © 
Judezan message was indifferent 
to political aims. ‘My kingdom ~ 
is not of this world’, was its 
motto. When Christianity be- — 
came the State religion, some — 
think that it lost more than it 
gained, through the growth of 
intolerance, schism and persecu- 
tion. But the Church triumph- 
ant never forgot its message. 
If, in power, certain shortcom- 
ings of its less worthy members 
became apparent, the counter- — 
a balancing virtues of its faithful — 
sons are no less striking. One of the. reasons that made ~ 
the Judean message prevail was that, whether Jewish or 
Christian, it was corporate and perpetual. Prophets, rabbis 
and apostles were watchmen on the walls whose cry ceased not, 
day or night. The Gentile mission was occasional: it was due to 
the enthusiasm of rare individuals, Alexander, Cesar, Antio- 
chus. The Hebrew message was to be spread by a whole 
people. It was the doctrine of the suffering servant with its 
two-fold interpretation, the Jewish people in Judaism and the 
Church in Christianity. 

If we look at the fruit of a tree we find a certain amount of — 
variety. Every berry comes ultimately from the same stock, 
but the berries, though true to type, are not necessarily.similar _ 
in all respects. Life presupposes development and variation, — 
Two equilateral triangles may be equal in all respects, but they 
are dead diagrams: two berries are living crganisms with 
fructifying seeds. Naturally the Judzan root grew, for it was _ 
alive. ‘The shoot that came forth from the stock of Jesse spread 
in various directions, In course of time the. Judean message, 
found two heralds, each proclaiming the same message in — 
different tones, These heralds axe Judaism and Christianity. 
The universalisms, of Jonah, of Isaiah, of Rabbinic. Judaism 
and of Paul are one in spirit. Solomon’s Temple, as his prayer — 
shows, was intended for the stranger. ‘My house is to be a_ 


Medizval Demonstration in favour of Religious Toleration - 
Rabbi Moses Arragel presents his Spanish translation of the Bible to his liege lord, Don Luis de Guzman, Grand Master of the Order of Calatrava 
From ‘The Legacy of Israel’ 


house of prayer for all nations’. ‘There can be neither Jew 
nor Greek, bond nor free, male nor female’. How these 
verses fit together! Note, also, the continuation of the last, 


“And if ye are Christ’s, then ye are Abraham’s seed, heirs 


according to promise’. Paul thus asserts his kinship to the 
patriarch. : 

I deem it necessary to stress this point because it is so often 
forgotten. How many of my Christian readers still believe the 
old theory that when Christianity arose, all good Jews became 
Christians and all those who did not become Christians were 
not good Jews! How many of my Jewish hearers believe of the 
New Testament that what is new in it is not good and what is 
good is not new! The second epigram is less dangerous than 
the first. For the Jew sees Christianity all round him and he 
can buy the Gospels for sixpence. But the average Christian 
cannot read the Talmud and knows little about Judaism. 
Moreover the Jew in literature is too often caricatured. I can 
recall no instance at the moment of a Jewish novelist traduc- 
ing Christianity. The unfairness of many modern novels 
to Judaism, their sneers, their false suggestions, their un- 
warranted generalisations, are obvious to any unprejudiced 
subscriber to a circulating library. The mumerus_clausus, the 
desecration of Jewish cemeteries, the persecutions and the 
hatred that unfortunately still disgrace certain ‘avowedly 
Christian states, are practical and undeniable proofs that the 


false epigram still diffuses poison. 


I cannot now spare even a sentence about the Talmud itself 
or later Jewish literature or the sufficiency of the Old Testament 
for the Jew. Read Dr. A. Cohen’s recent'y-published Everyman’s 
Talmud (Dent, 7s. 6d.): read Dr. Hertz’ magnificent collection 
called YFewish Thoughts (Oxford University Press, 4s. 6d.): 
read Dr. Montefiore’s article in the July Hzdbert Fournal on 
*The Old Testament and the Modern Jew’. It is only in 


general terms that I can speak about the Jewish element. 


And while I am on this point let me make a plea for a return to 


| 
| 
| 


1 


‘the Bible. The Bible is, above all, a book for the home, for parent 


and child to study together. The week-end is the best time. 


Do not relegate the Bible to the school curriculum. Study the 
Bible as history and literature—you see I am not preaching, 


TI do not ask much—study it in the light of modern research. 


The illustrated papers give us frequently pictures of archzo- 


logical discoveries. Visit the museums, Bible in hand. And 
one-thing more. Many of you, who contemplate a summer 
holiday abroad, are ready to learn a foreign language in the 
winter evenings. Why not learn to read the Psalms in Hebrew? 
Hebrew is not a difficult language at all, I mean so far as a 


working knowledge goes. You can divide the grammar and 
the small vocabulary into forty-two lessons. Think of it, 
forty-two hours’ study will open the average pages of the 
Hebrew Bible to you. I speak from experience, for during the 
War I was able to bring a class of Indian Christians to this 
stage, and these were people whose English was rather weak, 
It would be a great day for England if the English Bible were 
once again a best-seller and if even in the smallest village there 
were a few men and women who were familiar with the 
Hebrew! 


‘Diversities of Gifts, But the Same Spirit’ 
The message of the Ten Commandments and the prophets 


developed logically into Rabbinic Judaism and Christianity. 
I am not-now concerned with divergent doctrines, such as the 


Trinity and the Atonement. On these two points I see an 


irreconcilable difference of outlook. But there are. certain 
apparent ‘differences that are no more than parallel develop- 
ments. It is sometimes said, incorrectly, that Judaism is the 
religion of law: Christianity of grace: that Christianity is 
universalistic but Judaism is particularist. Both antitheses are 
unsound. Each faith goes back to the prophetic doctrine of the 
Remnant, which means the power of a minority for good. The 
historical narrative of the Bible teaches natural selection: the 
genealogies of the Patriarchs, the Chosen People, the minority 
that did not bow to Baal, Isaiah’s son called ‘The Remnant 
shall return’—all this tells the same story. But the Remnant 
that shall regenerate humanity must have relations with 
humanity, with the great world without. Long before the 
destruction of Jerusalem, the diaspora or scattering of the 
Jews began. It is a delusion to imagine that the scattering arose 
because the Romans expelled the Jews from Palestine, and that, 
under this dispensation, Jewish effort is hampered by the 
exile. History rejects this theory, so does Jewish theology. 
The return for which Jews pray thrice daily is for God’s return 
to Zion, for the restoration of Jerusalem as a centre of holiness. 
The dispersion of the Hebrews was largely voluntary. The 
doctrine of the Remnant was one of duty, not of self-suffi- 
ciency. Judaism has always been conscious of this. 

In the Jewish liturgy you will constantly find two parallel 
thoughts, the duty of the Jew to the world, which comes first, 
and the duty. of the Jew to himself. Both are complementary 


- and of equal importance. As dawn breaks, the morning service 


opens with the blessing of thanksgiving for light, which shines 
on all mankind alike. Then comes the complementary blessing, 
(Continued on page 718) 
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Notes on cArt 


HE Stationery Office of the Irish Free State has re- 
cently published the first of two folio volumes devoted 
to Christian Art in Ancient Ireland*. In this first 
volume selected objects of Celtic art are illustrated 
in eighty fine collotype plates, and there is a general intro- 
duction by Dr. Adolf Mahr, the Keeper of Irish Antiquities 
in the National Museum, Dublin; in the second volume there 
will be detailed descriptions of the various objects illustrated. 
All students of art will rejoice to find the Irish Free State, in 
spite of its economic difficulties, thus conscious of its cultural 
heritage. Celtic art is one 
of the most. intrinsically 
interesting phases in the 
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various historical _acci- 
dents, the extreme North- 
ern parts of Europe—Ire- 
land, Scotland, Iceland and 
Northern Scandinavia — 
became the preserve of an 
indigenous prehistoric 
style. This style, which 
originated in the Middle 
Rhine area, was brought 
to the British Isles by the 
retreating Celtic tribes, 
and here preserved its 
characteristics whilst suc- 
cessive waves of tribal in- 
vasion swept across — the 
rest of Europe. - 

The development of 
European art during the 
so-called ‘Dark Ages’ (A.D. 
400 to 1000) is extremely 


is involved in the general 
uncertainty. But in spite 
of the rarity of survivals 
from the period, it seems 
certain that the early Celtic 
art of the pre-Roman period 
survived as a continuous 
tradition-in Ireland until a - 
new influence appeared in . 
the North in the form of 
Christianity. In Britain, 
the introduction of Christ- 
ianity was a very slow pro- 
cess, lasting over a period 
of 200 years at least. There 
is but slight evidence of 
the prevalence of Christ- 
ianity in Britain during the 
Roman period; its real his- 
tory in this country begins with the mission of St. Ninian, a dis- 
ciple of St. Martin of Tours, who built a church at Whithorn, 
Wigtownshire, in A.D. 412. Not long after, Ireland was con- 
verted by St. Patrick and during the sixth century the process of 
conversion spread to Wales, to the Picts in the North of Scot- 
land, and then to the Saxons in England. During the sixth and 
seventh centuries this Northern church became the shelter of 
Christianity in Europe; and at this period, one of the most im- 
portant and significant for the whole development of art in Eu- 
rope, direct contact was established between the North and the 
East. Asa recent historian of the Celtic Church has expressed it: 


Through what St. Ninian derived from St. Martin, who 
received the benefit of St, Hilary’s Eastern experiences, the 
Church that became the Church of Scotland was also made 
familiar, from the beginning, with Eastern texts of the Scrip- 
tures, Eastern forms of prayer and praise, as well as Eastern 
missionary methodsf. 


And made familiar, we may add, with Eastern types of art. 
The whole range of Celtic art therefore divides itself into 

two distinct periods—the early, pre-Christian period, deriving 

its style direct from the Neolithic Age, and the later post- 


*Government Publications Sale Office, 5, Nassau Street, Dublin, 21s. 
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Christian period, during which stylistic influences from the — 
East were incorporated. Dr. Mabr confines himself entirely — 


Back and left side of the Shrine of the Bell of St. Patrick’s Will 


t The Rise and Relations of the Church of Scotland. 


to this post-Christian period, which he subdivides into (1) the 
Vernacular style, from the seventh century to the appearance 
of the Vikings about 850; (2) the Hiberno-Viking style from 


850 to 1000, the period of Viking domination in Ireland; 


(3) the last animal style, from 1000 to 1125; and (4) the Hiberno- 
Romanesque style, 1125 to the Anglo-Norman Conquest. _ 
The ornament of the early Celtic period is linear, geometric 
and abstract; the type most familiar is the interlaced ribbon or 
plaited ornament vulgarised 
im present-day ‘Celtic’ 
tombstones. It is seen in 
all its purity in the pages 
reproduced by Dr. Mahr 
from the Book of Durrow, 
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script belonging to Trinity 
- College, Dublin. The real 
nature of this ornament has 
been well described by a 
German historian of art, 
Lamprecht, in the follow- 
ing words: 

There are certain simple 
motives whose interweaving 
and commingling determine 
the character of this orna- 
ment. At first there is only 
the dot, the line, the ribbon; 


the spiral, the zigzag, and 
an S-shaped decoration are 


wealth of motives! But what 
variety is attained by the 
manner of their employ- 


now knotted, now plaited, 
then again brought through - 
one another in a sym- 
metrical checker of knotting 
and plaiting. Fantastically 
confused patterns are thus 
evolved, whose puzzle asks 
to be unravelled, whose 
convolutions seem _ alter- 
nately to seek and avoid 
each other, whose compo- 
nent parts, endowed as it 
were with sensibility, capti- 
vate sight and sense in 
passionately vital move- 
ment. ’ 

I have before in these 


© - . - ' - > > ‘.' ie F 
Hite Christian Art in Ancient Ireland’ cance of this non -organic, 


; super-organic type of art. 
It is a mode of expression in direct contrast to the classical 
mode, which is organic, naturalistic, serene and satisfying. 
The significance of the Northern mode lies precisely in its 
life-denying qualities, its completely abstract character; and in 
this character, these qualities, we must see a reflection of the 
spiritual life of these Northern people—‘the heavily oppressed 
inner life of Northern humanity’, as Worringer has called it. 

Into this gloomy and abstract field of art the symbols of 
Christianity come like visitants from an exotic land. In a 
prickly nest of geometrical lines, two birds of paradise will 
settle, carrying in their beaks a bunch of Eastern grapes. 
David comes with his harp, and the three children in the 


furnace; Adam and Eve, and the sacrifice of Isaac, are repre- _ 


sented in panels reserved among the bands of abstract orna- 
ment; and finally the stone is dominated by Christ in Glory 
and the company of angels. Such stones still stand where they - 
were erected centuries ago in Ireland and Scotland; and no 
monuments in the world are ‘so moving in their implications; 
they symbolise ten thousand years of human history, and 
represent that history at its spiritual extremes, nearest and 
farthest from the mercy of God. - HERBERT READ 
By Archibald B. Scott 
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ei: Celtic Art of the Early Middle Ages 


: Decoration from ‘The Book of Kells’ depicting the Arrest of Jesus 
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All communications should be addressed to the Editor 
of THE LISTENER, Broadcasting House, London, 
Wi. The articles in THE LISTENER being 
mainly reprints of broadcast talks, original contribu- 
tions are not invited. Articles in THE LISTENER 
do not necessarily represent the views of the B.B.C. 


The First Ten Years 


Y appropriate coincidence, the five-millionth 
listener took out his licence within a week or two 
of the celebrations of the tenth anniversary of 
broadcasting in this country. Ten years form but 
a very short stage in the career of a mighty invention such 
as broadcasting, whose effect upon human history is 
destined to be at least as great as the effect of the dis- 
covery of printing, or of the steam engine, or of photo- 
graphy. Considered from this point of view, the rapid 


diffusion of wireless listening which is indicated by the, 


fact that now nearly half the homes of the country may 


be said to be equipped with receiving apparatus, is a 


phenomenon unparalleled in the case of other inventions; 
but it becomes still more remarkable when we remember 
that this extension of its popularity has taken place during 
a decade of economic depression, during which the 
purchasing power of the peoples of the world has seriously 
declined. In spite of this, broadcasting, which commenced 


as a luxury appealing to the few who were curious after 


novel forms of entertainment, has become a necessity of 
life to the majority of our population, as well as an 
instrument for publicity and social service of which the 
highest powers in the State avail themselves with in- 
creasing frequency. 

There is no denying that broadcasting has caught the 
imagination and met the needs of the majority of the 
public with a continuous success which no other parallel 
form of entertainment can boast. Even in a year of crisis 
and doubt such as that through which we have been 
passing, the steady increase of licences shows that its 
attraction is more potent than ever. The secret of this 
success lies surely in the combination of the light with 
the serious which the wireless programme has been able 
to achieve. The constituency of the wireless audience is 
unlimited, except as regards those who are physically 
debarred from hearing. Nor is any special standard of 
learning, taste or skill required from the listener as a 
condition of his assimilating the programme, two-thirds 
of which is in the almost universal language of music. 
Fortunately, however, the nature of broadcasting does 
not easily lend itself to entertainment of a sensational or 
emotional character. The programme reaches the listener 
in the quiet of his home: he receives it as an individual, 
protected from the emotions which are so easily aroused 
in mass audiences, Broadcasting is indeed inhibited by 
its own nature from playing upon or playing down to the 
emotions of its five million listeners in the mass. It has, 
therefore, avoided, at any rate as organised in this country, 
the pitfalls which have beset other forms of popular 
entertainment and publicity. 


~The second achievement of broadcasting during the first ~ 
decade of its existence has been the destruction of the tra~ 


ditional barrier supposed to exist between entertainment 


and education. The development of broadcasting has been — 


conditioned by two facts: first, that the listener has a right 
to be entertained; secondly, that the State has responsibility 
to see that broadcasting is used as a means for informing, 
enlightening and helping its citizens. The booklet recently 
issued by the International Broadcasting Union on The Im- 


portance of Broadcasting, to which we referred a week ago, _ 


gives striking evidence of the many ways in which that. 
responsibility is now discharged. But the use of broadcast- 
ing as a means of publicity and information can easily be 
overdone. Experience has shown that it is necessary care- 
fully to intertwine entertainment with culture and enlighten- 
ment: and judging by the comments of those who have con- 
tinuously followed it, a large measure of success has been so 
far achieved. The influence of broadcasting upon the tastes, 
habits and knowledge of the great listening public is admit- 
ted to be enormous, though it is too early to seek to meas- 
ure that influence statistically. Perhaps, in the course of the 
next ten years, a positive evaluation of the social changes 
which have been wrought will be forthcoming, and if so we 
have no fear that they will be changes other than for the 
good. Imagination, it is true, sometimes strays into the 
future and pictures a time when the possibilities of broad- 
casting may have all been explored; and fears have even been 
expressed that by that time broadcasting will, have become 
more of an anodyne than of a stimulus to the human mind. 
But the unlikelihood of such a state being reached is shown 
by the extraordinarily rapid technical changes and develop- 
ments that take place in broadcasting almost from month to 
month. Leaving out of account the possibilities that are 


opened up when television is fully introduced, no one can ~ 


look back upon the broadcast programmes of even a year or 
two ago without realising the changes which take place and 
the new ideas which spring into being, as time goes on, for 
the better and more effective use of the new instrument. 
Those in charge of broadcasting see that they are only at the 
beginning of the path that lies before them. Now and again 
glimpses of the immense prospects that the future holds are 
seen, and these prevent satisfaction with past achievement 
from interfering with the burning anxiety to pass to the 
next stage of improvement and exploration, , 


Week by Week 


INCE the recent developments in the B.B.C.’s plans 
for broadcasts to the Empire, it has become increas~ 
ingly apparent that there was a neéd for some journal 
which could give to the various Dominions details 
of the programmes they would reczive and provide a link 
between them and the Corporation. The task very naturally 
fell to World-Radio, the official foreign and_ technical 


journal of the B.B.C., with the result that, beginning with - 


the issue of November 11, the ‘paper now appears in 
two editions—one for English listeners at home and on the 


Continent, and one for listeners throughout the overseas — 


Empire. Editorially, the two editions are identical—and each 
contains an Empire section giving information and news con- 
cerning overseas broadcasting which should prove equally 
interesting and valuable to those at home. The fundamental 
difference is, of course, in the programme information given. 
The home edition of World-Radio now publishes its ‘normal 


programmes in the middle of the paper, the pages of this  _ 


section being numbered in Roman figures so that they are 
in the nature of a supplement. In the Empire edition these 
foreign programmes are replaced by details of transmissions 
to the five. zones into which, for broadcasting purposes, the 
Empire has been divided. It will take several weeks for this 
edition to get into full working order: at its first appearance it 
contained only programmes for the Australasian zone, for the 
week beginning December 18—more than five weeks ahead. 
But the following issue, giving the Australasian programmes 
for the week beginning December 25, will give details of the 
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transmissions to Malaya for the week beginning December 193 
until finally the five zones (Australasian, Indian, African, 
West African, and Canadian) are all included, giving together 
those programmes for the respective regions during the week 
following the arrival of the paper there. These programmes are 
planned for reception by listeners between 6 p.m. and mid- 
night (local time)—which involves, in the case of programmes 
for. the Canadian zone, transmitting from London between 
I and 3 a.m. In addition, it has to be remembered that times 
vary within the zones themselves: 7.¢., when it is 8 p.m. in 
Vancouver it is midnight in Nova Scotia, which receives the 
same programmes. Greenwich Mean Time is therefore used 
in the programme announcements in World-Radio. Increased 
technical information is also given in the paper to provide 
assistance, in obtaining satisfactory reception, to Empire 
listeners both at home and 
abroad. 
* * * 

There is a fashion in read- 
ing even where the classics 
are concerned, and from 
time to time the impression 
gains ground that this or 
that famous author is no 
longer as widely read as he 
used to be. Now Messrs. 
Collins, the publishers of 
one of the most famous 


Ina message I sent to the B.B.C. in 1923, at the end of 
its first year, I said: "Keep up the standard of your service. 


Do not play down. Remember that the great mass of our people 
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last week show that the companies are anxious to bring their 
policy into line with the present needs and dangers of the 
road. The first need, as every hewspaper with its daily records 
of accidents impresses on us, is of course for safe driving: and 
safe driving is to be encouraged by raising the no-claim 
bonus from its present maximum of Io per cent. of the premium 
to 15 per cent. after two years, and 20 per cent. after three 
years. This will, incidentally, probably save the companies 
the trouble of dealing with a number of small claims: the 
motorist who stands to gain £4 or £5 for a clean policy is 
not likely to prejudice his chance by claiming for a broken 
rearlight or dinted mudguard. Secondly, motor cycles, it is 
hotorious, are the villains of the highway, directly responsible 
for more accidents in proportion to their numbers than 
cars or. *buses—so the premiums on their policies are to be 

increased. But—and this is 


with side-cars are exempt 
from this increase, for their 
passengers are usually 
Whitehall. | women and children, for 
whose safety the driver 
2 | shows more concern than 
does the solo cyclist for 
that of other road. users. 
These changes seem very 
fair and wise: but there is 


10, Botwning Street, 


significant — motor-cycles 


series of illustrated Pocket 
Classics, have issued figures 
based upon actual sales by 
which we can check our 


guesses and prejudices. 


Collins’ Pocket Classics 
Series was inaugurated 
nearly thirty years ago, 
covers 300 of the best- 


known titles in English 


really want good things." 

Extraordinary progress has been made since then. However 
highly we may have estimated the potential influence of 
Broadcasting, few of us, I imagine, were prepared for so rapid 
and far-flung a development. That the B.B.C. realised its 
responsibility to its vast listening public, and that it has 
maintained the standard set from the beginning, should be a 


source of great thankfulness to all thinking men and women. It 


another aspect of motor in- 
surance which the com- 
panies have naturally not 
stressed, yet which has pre- 
sented itself very forcibly 
to many people who have 
been involved in motor 
accidents. A small minority 
of motor insurance com- 
panies have from time to 
time shown themselves sin- 


literature, and is issued 
both in a school edition 
and in an edition for gen- 
eral readers. There are, as ~ 
one might expect, striking 
differences between the 
popularity of particular vol- 
umes for school purposes 
and for general reading, 
David Copperfield being 
one of the few volumes 
that enjoys almost equal 
favour in both. Blackmore’s 
Lorna Doone heads the list 
for the general reader, and 
‘David Copperfield for the 
‘schools. Thomas Hardy’s 
Under the Greenwood Tree 
and Stevenson’s Treasure Island are also high up in both 
lists. But The Pickwick. Papers, as one might expect, is 
Jess in favour with schools than with grown-ups; and the same 
applies to most of Dickens and to Dumas’ romances. On the 
other hand, the lists show us that certain stock favourites for 
school purposes are not anything like so popular with the 
general reader. The most striking example of this is Robinson 
‘Crusoe, which comes third in order of popularity as a school 
book but only ninety-ninth in the general series. Perhaps we 
‘need not be surprised to find that The Pilgrim’s Progress is 
similarly regarded. Since Messrs. Collins’ records go back to 
1903, it is possible to get an idea from the total figures of sales 
as to the changes which have taken place in order of popularity 
among the prime favourites. In 1904 Tom Brown’s Schooldays 
and Never Too Late to Mend held the first two places, which 
‘twenty-five years later were occupied by David Copperfield and 
‘Westward Ho! David Copperfield, however, has always headed 
‘the list since 1909. Certain books appear to have gone altogether 
‘put of fashion, such as Charles Kingsley’s Two Years Ago. 

. * 


and that which was not. 


maintained. 


Ever since the recent Road Traffic Act greatly increased 
the business of the insurance companies, by making it com- 
pulsory for car-owners to insure, changes in their rates 

ave been expected. And the changes which they announced 


required determination and courage, and the ability to 


discriminate between criticism that was worthy of attention 


I congratulate the Corporation on its first ten vital 
years. The country, if not the world, is under a debt of 


gratitude to yht May its policy and progress alike be 
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Facsimile of the Prime Minister’s message to the B.B.C. on its tenth 
birthday 


gularly reluctant to meet in 
full and fairly the claims 
of seriously injured third 
parties, unless these are 
prepared to back their claim 
_ by going to law. We have 
heard of several cases where 
ludicrously small compen- 
sation was paid, or where 
the company paid the bare 
medical charges necessary, 
but no compensation for 
loss of work or salary. It 
surely would not be diffi- 
cult to devise some form of 
compulsory arbitration for 
such claims, and thus se- 
* cure adequate protection 
for the individual without spending time and money on 
ligitation. 
* * * 
One of the recommendations on which both the majority and 
the minority of the Royal Commission on Unemployment 
Insurance are agreed is that attendance at suitable courses of 
instruction ought to be made one of the conditions of benefit in 
the case of young people who are unemployed. The Royal Com- 
mission recommends that local education authorities should be 
made responsible for providing, with the aid of Government 
grants, educational classes and other forms of similar activity at 
special centres. The Commission, indeed, also recommends that 
it should be a statutory obligation to provide suitable courses of 
instruction for all young unemployed workers up to twenty-one 
years old. In many parts of the country centres for this purpose 
have been already established, and in some of them, as we have 
pointed out in our columns, experiment has been made with 
the use of wireless talks as a means to this end. Since the 
Report recommends that voluntary effort to provide these 
facilities should be encouraged, we may hope to see a con- 
siderable extension of the use of the facilities which wireless 
offers in this connection, since broadcasting would seem to 
provide one of the quickest, cheapest and most attractive ways 
of dealing with the problem on a large scale. 
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New Patriotism — 


By SIR EVELYN WRENCH 


T is always dangerous to generalise, but if you do a good 

deal of travelling and are frequently visiting different 

countries, you do get a kind of ‘sixth sense’, of being able to 

gauge or feel the political atmosphere. Certainly om my last 
visit to Paris I did feel that Frenchmen were thinking more 
in terms of international co-operation than at any time since 
the War. No doubt various factors are responsible for this. 

I suppose. the economic crisis has had-a good deal to say to 
it; the falling away of the tourist traffic and the empty hotels 
have brought home to some people in France that we are all 
pretty interdependent; also, of course, the national. outbursts 
in other countries, especially in Germany and Italy, have given 
the French plenty to think about, and thoughtful Frenchmen 
are wondering where extreme nationalism is going to lead us. 
Anyhow, whatever the reasons, I 
met several Frenchmen in im- 
portant positions who said quite 
frankly that unless’ there was 
Anglo-French and German co- 
operation, they did not see much 
hope for Europe. The French, of 
course, ‘still feel strongly on the 
subject of security, and however 
much one may sympathise with the 
German point of view, one must 
admit that, with their past experi- 
ence in mind, the French are not 
asking anything very unreasonable 
when they ask for security in so far 
as it is possible to get it. I think 
the majority of people in France 
to-day also recognise that Germany 
is entitled to demand equality of 
status in arms, but they do not 
want Germany to arm up to their 
level. Anyhow, the forward-looking 
Frenchmen want all nations to dis- 
arm once this security problem has 
been dealt with. That is why in 
France there is so much. support : 
for some form of international 
police force. 


The French ‘Press is not 
France 


Please, in considering. French 
problems, however, remember that 
certain organs in the Paris Press are 
not necessarily France, and unfor- 
tunately in foreign countries French 
affairs are largely judged by the 
extracts from ‘the Paris Press which 
are telegraphed abroad. The French fear that Germany is going to 
demand a revision of the Versailles Treaty straight away with 


the re-opening of the whole Danzig Corridor problem. They . 


refuse at the moment to consider a revision of the Peace Treaties. 
I personally do not think that this implies necesgarily that 
France would not be ready to consider these matters in four or 
five years’ time, whatever some of the Paris papers may say 
to the contrary. And there is oné other matter you must remem- 
ber: that the French armament interests have as much influence 
in the Paris Press as they have in certain other countries. I 
often think that we shall never make much headway with dis- 
armament and the rebuilding of Europe on sane lines till we 
have taken the manufacture of armaments out of private hands. 

Owing to Great Britain and France not ending summer time 
simultaneously, I missed my train in Paris and ‘had to charter a 
private aeroplane in order to attend an important meeting at 
Cologne. When I was flying above the clouds on the journey from 
Paris to Cologne, for a time the earth was blotted out entirely. 


There my pilot and I were right up above bank after bank of 


great white clouds, which almost looked like ranges of snow 
mountains seen from a distance, except that they kept rushing 
past. Then suddenly we would come across a little opening in 
the clouds below and we saw the far-off ground. I tried to make 
out whether I was above France, Belgium or Germany. I found 
it difficult to follow our route on the map, and as I peered down 
through the openings in the clouds, the villages, peasants’ 
houses, barns and hay-ricks, all looked very similar, and I 
began to ponder on the fact that after all we are very much like 
one another. And then I wondered how it was that in modern 
Europe we seem to have got into this kind of nightmare of build- 
ing up national barriers and tariff-walls against one another; 
and we have done all we can to make the economic intercourse 


between nations as difficult as possible. And then the spires of ‘ 


An Unemployed German Worker building his own house 


Cologne Cathedral came into sight, actually two hours and five 
minutes after I left Paris, and I came down with a bump, 
figuratively speaking, to the earth—though not in fact, for my. 
Farman pilot was a very good one—and I had not more time 
for reflection. - 


What is Germany Thinking? 


What is Germany thinking about at the present time? Well, 


firstly, young Germany is very Nationalist to-day. Young Ger- 
many feels that it had nothing to say to the War and is being 
made to suffer for the acts of the pre-War generation. All 
Germany feels vehemently about the question of equality of 
status. I hardly ever remember a country where one theme was 
so universally talked about; it is a burning question of national, 
\ amour propre. Why should there be 
one law for countries like France 
and Poland, which are permitted to 
arm to their hearts’ content, and 
another law for Germany? you are 
asked; and if you are fair you have 
no answer. Whatever other nations 
may say, Germany is not going to 
tolerate a continuance of this situa~ 
tion. Germany believes that her 
claim to equality of status is defin- 
itely conceded by Great Britain, as 
I believe it is: Here I should like 
to say that one of the things that 
strikes the British visitor to almost 
every part of the Continent to-day 
is the friendship shown to Great 
._ Britain and the respect with which 
the British nation is regarded, not 


but. the British people. Almost 
every nation feels that Great Britain 
has got a special part to play in 
Europe in bringing about a saner 
state of affairs, and a part that can 
be played by no other country. 

* As regards Germany’s more im- 
mediate political problems, I think 
we shall witness a strong Central 
Government for some years: Now 
that the elections are over JI think 
there will be a re-shuffling of seats 


was told that Herr yon Papen, the 
present Chancellor, might resign. I 
was also told in the large towns 


with the Government because. it _ 
; : was consid2red to be favouring 
the agricultural interests. Wherever-I went, I was told that 
Hitlerism was on the down grade and that Hitler, who 
imagined that he wis a second Mussolini, had shot his bolt. 
I am only passing on to you the opinions expressed to me. 
Another thing I was told: we in England are inclined to regard 
President Hindenburg as a very fine’old patriot, but mor> or 
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less as a figure-head. Friends told me that this is emphatically _ 
» not so; that when the President has once made up his mind on 


a certain course of action, he goes straight ahead, provided he 
is convinced that the course he is about to pursue is the right 
one, and that nothing will deflect him from his purpose. One 
of the first questions that the travelling Englishman asks to-day 
is, What about the Hohenzollerns? Are you going to get them 
back? Here again I can only repeat what Germans said to me. 
Out of five hundred or six hundred people that: I talked to 
last month in Central and Western Germany, not a single one 
said to me that Germany wanted the Hohenzollerns back. 
Whether they were afraid of saying so to a stranger or not I 
cannot tell you. I can merely pass on what I heard. 

Youth in Germany, especially in the middle and lower middle 
classes, is gravely dissatisfied. Sixty per cent. of the young men 
and women turned out from the universities know that there is 
nothing for them to do in life. Is it any wonder that they are 
getting dissatisfied and would be prepared to follow almost any 
leader who could promise better times? The Colonial Society in 
Germany, established fifty years ago, is getting busy again. I 
read several articles in the Press on the subject of Germany’s. 
need for colonies, the arguments used being that Germany must 
have tropical territories from which to get raw materials, to 
serve as an outlet for her manufactures, and as territories to 
which she can send her young men to settle. I did’ not find, 
however, that all my German friends were agreed on colonial 


expansion. Several people pointed out that up to the outbreak — 
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necessarily the British Government, _ 


in the Cabinet, In some quarters I__ 


that there was grave dissatisfaction — 
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of the War Germany had only settled 24,000 Germans in her 
former colonies. Consequently the argument that she must have 
an Outlet for her surplus population did not hold water. _ 


What Europe Wonders about Ottawa 

In many places on the Continent I have been asked: ‘What 
do all these things we read in the British Press really mean? 
Apart from any arrangements you may have made in Ottawa 
as regards the future economic relations between the self- 
governing Dominions, is Great Britain really going to turn her 
back on the policy on which she built up her Colonial Empire? 


Is the policy of the open-door in your tropical colonies by which 


the British Empire achieved greatness going to be changed? 
Are you going to turn your Empire into a great tariff-enclosed 
territory Out of which you will try to keep the foreigner?’ If 
so, I was told, such a policy would undoubtedly play into the 
hands of the colonial expansionists in Italy, Germany and else- 
where, who are clamouring for overseas possessions. I always tried 
to answer this question somewhat as follows: There are two schools 
of thought in Great Britain to-day. There are the enthusiasts, 
who are seeking to knit together the vast Colonial Dependencies 
of Great Britain into one economic system behind tariff-walls, 
and who are thinking in terms of the British Empire’s well-being 
and of nothing else: no doubt a perfectly legitimate doctrine if 
one is not aiming at the ultimate creation of world.co-ordination. 
They advocate Great Britain getting out of Europe, as far as 
that is possible, and trying to reduce to a minimum the trade 
Great Britain does with non-Empire countries. On the other 
hand there is a section of British opinion which is very sus- 
picious of anything savouring of eighteenth-century economic 
nationalism, and thinks that Great’ Britain would be committing 
a great blunder if she turned her back on the policy that made 
her great, namely, the two great principles of ruling in the interests 
of the governed, that is to say of the native races for whom we 
are trustees, and of maintaining the open door—equal oppor- 
tunities for all trading nations. I have dealt at some length with 
this question because I think it largely depends on what Great 
Britain does whether the demand for overseas possessions will 
grow among the non-colony-possessing nations in Europe. 


A Five Year Plan for Britain ee 


_ Of course the unemployed problem is a terrible reality in 


Germany, and wherever you go it confronts you: The Germans 
with their wonderful organising ability are working out a scheme 
for utilising the unemployed, just as Mussolini has, on tasks of 


national reconstruction. They are also enrolling~-a voluntary 
labour corps for a similar purpose. Surely we might organise a _. 


Peace Army in Great Britain to pull down the slums in our big 
cities, to build public baths on the Continental scale, to drain 
our waste land, and to make Great Britain a better and happier 
country than it is now. No doubt the politicians and experts will 
tell me it cannot be done. I do not believe it. What we want.is a 


five-year plan in this country, and not an unintelligent hand-to- 


mouth existence. 


Our Neighbours—VI1 
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There is one other subject which anybody talking about 
Central Europe cannot exclude at the present time, and that is 
the much-discussed question of the Danzig corridor. To most 
Germans this is a sacred cause, just-.what Alsace-Lorraine used 
to be to France before the War. Eastern Germany, which is 
essentially German in tradition and history, is cut off from the 
rest of the country by a huge wedge of territory which links 
up Poland with the Free State of Danzig’ and the sea. The 
Germans still feel that this is an intolerable injustice, and for 
that reason all the national forces are focussing attention on this 
question. This is the first problem that Germany will raise once 
the question of equality of status has been recognised. Not 
possessing the wisdom of Solomon, I am not prepared to offer 
a solution, but I think the chief need of Europe at the present 
time is to get together economically and for the time to forget 
political injustices, I think that President Masaryk of Czecho- 
slovakia was quite right when he said to me one day last spring, 
‘If only Europe could forget about politics for the next five 
years and concentrate on economics and how to bring back 
prosperity to Europe!’ To the onlooker it would seem that if we 
all agreed for five years to forget our prejudices and not think 
in terms of national frontiers, but to devote ail our best energies 
to building up freer trade between the countries of Europe, 
we should be performing the most useful service we could to 
humanity. Then at the end of five years’ economic co-operation 
we would all, I hope, be better friends and then as friends we 


could undertake a revision of Peace Treaties and the removal of 


grievances. 


The New Patriotism 


But despite all this nationalism which is sweeping over 
Europe to-day, I have not returned from the Continent a 
pessimist—far from it, and this is my third visit this year. While 
it is probably true to say that extreme~nationalists in most 
countries were never more vociferous, it is equally true to say- 
that in every country there is a steadily growing group of 
people that believes in world co-operation as the ultimate goal. 
We have got mentally to disarm; I think we have got to create 
a new kind of patriotism; we have all got to be ‘International 
Patriots’... 

_. There is nothing. conflicting between our allegiances; in 
fact, the better citizen a man is of his own town or of his own 
country, the better citizen he will probably be of the group of 
nations to which he belongs, in our case, the British Common- 


* wealth, and the better citizen of the British Commonwealth he 


is, in all probability the better citizen of the world he will be. 
Ideas such as these are being discussed to an increasing extent 


-on the Continent of Europe to-day, and everywhere I have 
_been I have found a very genuine desire that Great Britain 


should not turn her back on Europe, but should play an import- 
ant part in the creation of the new Europe, the new world which 
we all have in view. We are trusted everywhere, as having no 
axe to grind, and I do not think anyone else can take our place. 


of Ti hinkers 


By HARRISON BROWN 


‘HEN you walk out of the station of any large German 
city, such as Hamburg or Hanover or Frankfurt, you 
generally find yourself facing a very solid-looking, 

~ rather ugly square. What we usually know as Station 
Road and the French call Rue de la Gare, in Germany seems 
most often to be called Kaiserstrasse. The Kaiserstrasse is 
nearly always of the same unlovely architecture as the square, 
all florid with balconies and bumpy with unnecessary decora- 
tion, like a face with carbuncles on it. Such streets are the era of 
Wilhelm and they correspond to the horsehair sofas and antima- 
cassar age in England. If you are not used to German cities and 
arrive in the evening, you will miss the bucolic ornamentation 
and be impressed by the comfortable size and cleanliness of 
everything, and especially by the lights. German advertisers do 
not believe so much in stunning prospective customers as we 
do here and in America; the streets are not a crazy, flickering 
kaleidoscope, but, rather, avenues lit by shafts and columns of 
coloured lights. Presently, as you wander on, you will come to the 
Old Town, and you will probably rub your eyes. To walk from 
the horror of Shaftesbury Avenue to the calm beauty of Adelphi 
Terrace is nothing compared with walking from any Kaiserstrasse 
to any Alt Stadt. There you suddenly find yourself in the Middle 
Ages, but the Middle Ages without the smell. 

These beautiful old streets and painted houses all huddled 
together in such friendly fashion are, however, none too healthy 
‘o live in. Since the War an entirely different sort of dwelling 
has made its appearance, and if you walk from the Kaiserstrasse 
9 one of the new ‘Settlement Colonies’ you will get almost as 


great a shock as when you walk in the other direction towards 
the old town. The settlements are all ultra-modern in design, 
often flat roofs and wide balconies; windows running in almost 
continuous line for hundreds of feet, like the promenade deck 
of a big ship. Nearly always the aim of the design is to capture 
as much air and light as possible. These colonies are what the 
Nazis and the present German Government call ‘cultural 
Bolshevism’; some of the earlier experimental designs were not 
pleasing, but on the whole the colonies are beautiful and a credit 
to the republic which brought them forth. Architecture is the 
most dangerous form of art, because the most permanent. A 
poor poem or a bad painting is never heard of or soon dies, but 
a house can blot a landscape for generations; and so the atmo- 
sphere of a period is often perpetuated by the characteristics 
of the building which took place at the time. : 

North Germany is mostly flat. South Germany is moun- 
tainous, the centre is wooded and hilly. In the old houses of the 
south, whether town-dwelling or Black Forest farm, you find 
distinction and originality-carried to a high degree, and almost 
every place is different. As you travel north the individualism 
becomes gradually less, at least as regards the villages. In the 
main, perhaps, modern German architecture is the most hopeful 
sign of post-War times. It expresses far more the vigorous 
experimentation and protests against tradition and conventions 
now become meaningless, than it does the confusion of the 
period. In doing so it represents the best, and not the inevitable 
weaknesses of such an epoch. It is the bareness of the new houses 
which impresses one most at first sight, and I do not think it is 
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exaggerated to see in this more than just impatience with the. 
architectural falderals of the earlier period. The starkness of the 
new architecture seems symbolic of the long period of poverty 
and short rations through which the country has gone, just as 
the enormous carved figures: and meaningless gables of the 


earlier period were descriptive of a time of self-satisfaction, lack ' 


of imagination, pseudo-culture and fat prosperity. 


When we turn to the other arts we find there, too—in music, ° 


literature and painting—the fingerprints of periods rather than 
of racial characteristics. There are people everywhere who try 
to see in the work of great artists evidence of the genius of their 


own race. National and racial characteristics do exist; but we 
have to be very careful how we clap them on to the work of 


artists, who are, I think, far more apt to be influenced by the 
scenic and social environment of their early days than by the 
more artificially acquired idiosyncrasies of the country in which 
they chanced to be born. And, in any case, the very great 
are invariably above temporary divisions; they express truths 
and emotions which can stimu- 
late and inspire any people at 
any time. Beethoven is of these 
in music. Wagner, on the other 
hand, gave expression to the 
emotions ofa period of German 
history, but they are emotions 
which most of us go through 
at some time or other and there- -§ 
fore his music can be appre- 
ciated at some period of our 
lives by most of us. Wagner 
voiced: a period of confident’ 
young nationalism as well as a 
trend against rigidity of 
thought and expression. § 
Richard Strauss, again, ex- 

pressed in music the modern 
Germany of pre-War days. 
Germany is a land drenched 
in music; one sometimes hears 
it said that only in music does 
the German soul find peace. . 

And so. in literature. There 

are writers who exercise great 
influence in their day and are 
rightly called ‘great’ on account 
of it. But there are others 
whose Vision is wider and whose 
genius goes far beyond both. 
political frontiers and the age 
in which they live, and they are 
the real teachers. In all the 
arts, of course, there have been 
men of both kinds who were 


born in Germany. Arndt, for example, wrote lyrics and essays 


which helped enormously to rouse the patriotism of the Germans 
against Napoleon, and Arndt certainly helped to bring about the 
war of liberation. But Goethe and Schiller also lived at that time. 
They not only took no part in stirring up the country to war, 
but they refused to be swept away by it when it came. ‘To-day 


nobody reads Arndt, but_you cah see plays by Goethe and 
Schiller any week in any German city, and the opera ‘Faust’ is © 


played all over the world. Goethe called himself a citizen of the 
world and he was, indeed, the universal type of genius. Goethe 
not only wrote many scores of lyrics, novels, plays and other 
works; he was also a diplomat and a ‘scientist and.a critic of 
almost everything. His very first play started an entirely new 


development in the German theatre, a movement called the 


“storm and stress’ period, which Goethe himself outlived, but 
which nevertheless was a stepping-stone in the national dramatic 
history, inevitably, since all such periods herald change. 


_ And so if we take a quick glance over the field of German 
literature we see two great figures, Goethe and Schiller, towering 
above the rest. Then we see others dotted about here and there, 
outstanding, but not immense. They are the period poets and 
writers, and beyond and around there are many others, men of 
local interest chiefly, whose names anyhow we cannot remember. 
And that is a little like German history itself; most of the time 
divided into small territories where interests were localised, 


then worked to fever pitch and gradually centralised by disasters ’ 
which called forth reaction; and otherwise, as during the latter 


half of the eighteenth ‘century, sailing in a big-hearted cosmo- 
politanism. None of the intense periods of nationalism called 
forth any writer who has survived. Frederick the Great’s time 
might have inspired such a one, but Frederick detested the 


German language and preferred to speak French, and so there‘ 


was no encouragement for national writers. 


The historical events which kept Germany from becoming a. 


united nation with one central capital have enabled the old pro- 


vincial cities to maintain a cultural life of their own, Munich, | 
Dresden, and almost all the University towns have to-day . 


a peculiar charm. They have their own opera houses and 
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municipal theatres, and are vivid centres of artistic es or 
rather were, before the present crisis-made such ravages. They | 
are not merely picturesque museums from which all the life: 
has been sucked to a distant capital. The exciting thing about 
Germany, in fact, is that it is all alive: it is not living on the past 
and dozing over half-forgotten glories, it 1s still developing. lam 
inclined to take the theatre as evidence of this developing cul- 


ture. Certainly it can be taken as evidence of the dynantic’ 
qualities of post-War 


Germany. Nowhere else in the western 
world is the theatre so tremendously alive. This may seem a’ 
strange thing to say when there are so few great plays produced 
and when the seventy-year-old Gerhardt Hauptmann has still 
no younger rival. Dramatists indeed are lacking, and too often 
the plays are unworthy of the splendid acting which is the rule 
and not the exception throughout the country. But poor as they 
often are, the plays are at least a mirror of German life, a form of. 


expression and of discussion of everything which is puzzling 
or interesting the mind of the 


public. And this, too, 1s a sign 
of the German times. All forms 
of German art for the last. 
twenty years reflect the life of 
the people by the violence of 
their moods. As one commen- 
tator I was reading the other, 
day put it—apparently without 
intending to be funny—‘they 
frequently confuse art and life’. 
The idealistic expressionism of 
the pre-War painters has been 
transformed by various stages 
into a quite brutal realism. The. 
war books of Stefan Zweig and 
Remarque’s All Quiet on_ the 
Western Front have had their 
counterparts both on the stage 
and in the studio. Ernst Toller, 
for example, made himself 
famous with his play ‘Masses 
and Men’, which he wrote’ 
during his imprisonment for. 
revolutionary activities. During 
and after the War, Grosz be- 
came recognised as one of the 
greatest living satirical 
draughtsmen, and his friend 
Dix, too, joined him in furious, _ 
bitter attacks upon the cant 
and stupidity of the War, its 
makers, and the world they, 
left us to live in. Atthe moment 
there is a pause, if not a set- 
back. The revolutionary vio-_ 
lence has temporarily expended. 
itself, and official reaction is stamping on the ashes. A few 
weeks ago I found many of the entries in an exhibition of 
modern art in Berlin had been refused admission by the 
Government as being too radical. In these circumstances, 
it is natural that the lively interest in the new forms of plastic 
art which a few years ago crowded the galleries should be dying 
out. It is difficult for the German people to go on feeling that 
they are helping to build up a new age when their own confu- 
sion and their economic sufferings lead back daily to fresh 
evidence of the return of the goose-steppers. ; 


The Germans are a nation of thinkers and readers. More books: 
are sold per head of the population in Germany than in any other 
country, except the United States, the difference being, however, 
that in Germany all the books are read as well as bought. But 
it sometimes appears as if the Germans read in order to imbibe- 


ready-made ideas rather than to be stimulated into thinking for 


themselves, and thus it seems possible they may lose in original-_ 
ity what they make up in knowledge. With their introspection 
it is different. One often hears it deplored by Germans them-. 
selves, but the self cross-examination goes on, like an old man of 
the sea which they cannot escape. They seem to have an over- 
dose of it in their make-up, just as other peoples, ourselves for. 
instance, undoubtedly have too little. To this national trait is 
due the fact that Germany has contributed. more than most 
nations to philosophy and political science. I shall make no 
attempt to catalogue great names. One at least of the best-known 
had little influence on his own time—Schopenhauer. But his. 
attitude, as summed up in his own words, indicates a tendency 
still not uncommon in individuals. ‘Life is a ticklish business’, 
he said; “I’ve resolved to spend it in reflecting upon it’. It was 
not the calm reflection of the Orient, however, but the anarchic - 
turmoil of the West to which his mind turned, and though his 
intense pessimism should be seen as the effect of rebuffs in his 
own life and not of inherent pessimism in the race, I have often’ 
noticed that the outlook of my young German student friends. 


of to-day seems to be coloured by Schopenhauer’s gloomy . 
philosophy. : 
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Kant and Hegel are two thinkers whose philosophies ‘have . 


. 
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10st affected the nation as a whole. Again we must i 
mind. a fundamental. difference Beever ourselves aed ihe 

Germans—I mean their passion for knowledge as an end in 
tself. Even. in these. days of sport, almost any educated German 
an put up some sort of a discussion on the rival philosophies of 

the past. English history has been but little affected by the 

thinkers whom the nation has produced. German history, on the 
ther hand, has been so profoundly influenced by such men that 
without at least touching upon their work it is not possible really 

© understand the full significance of much that is happening 
to-day and is likely to happen to-morrow. Kant was the earlier 

f the two I have just mentioned, and was influential at the end 

of the eighteenth century. It is said that in all his eighty years 
€ never went more than ten miles from his native city of 

Onigsberg. Kant propounded a rigid ethic of duty which 

ecame. the philosophic 

orm of Prussianism. 
egel, a little later, de- 

‘veloped the conception of 

he State as the expression 

of the world spirit. Only 
hrough. the State can 
man’s ‘eternal spirit’? come 
to objective form. It is 
easy to see how this would 
ead automatically to the 

\doration of the State and 

rwould increase the pres- 

ftige of State service: how, 

‘too, it formed an invalu- 

fable intellectual buttress 

ito the order laid down by 

\Frederick the Great. 

_In a sense, Karl Marx 

‘was a pupil of Hegel’s, 
but Marx, whilst using 
degel’s methods, turned 

Ihis philosophy upside 

idown. The idealist was 

‘opposed bythe materialist. 

(Hegel propounded the 

essence of the- German 

(State creed; Marx indi- 

scated the germ of its self- 

destruction. It is not the 
spirit which determines 
tthe course of human de- 
rvelopment, said Marx, but 
rpurely material consider- 
cations. Social ideology 

His determined by the con- 

editions of production of 

rman’s needs. The lowest 

“strata, the real producer 

sor proletariat, can only 

semancipate itself from in- 
eevitable exploitation by 
recreating man as amem- 
ber of human society, and - 
iby destroying the arti- 
ificially established’ States 
-and classes. Obviously, if 
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of many of these young people who no longer know 
turn. Their last cae is worse than their Bee niet 2 
_So far, though, I have said nothing about the effect of reli- 
gious differences in all this, and they have, of course, been 
profound. The emotional force of religion is a great binder of 
men, and, conversely, it can be a great separator. In Germany 
it has in the past chiefly played the latter role and has been the 
Strongest factor making for a disunited Germany. Roughly 
speaking, it is still possible to talk about the Catholic South and 
the Protestant North, though Berlin numbers many Roman 
Catholics, and in the south Augsburg and Nurnberg are largely 
Protestant. In the Ruhr and Westphalia there was always a 
fairly large Roman Catholic population; out in the east, too, in 
Silesia, though this was due to infiltration from Poland and not 
to the Roman culture which had predominated in the south 
from the time of the 
Roman Empire. le 
When in 1517 Martin 
Luther nailed the famous 
thesis against the payment 
of money for the absolu- 
tion of sins on the door 
of the church of. the little 
Saxon town of Wittenberg 
he did not intend to found 
a separate church. That 
church just happened, but 
as it developed it had a 
permanent effect on the 
history of Germany. The 
subject is so big that here 
in particular I feel I should 
apologise for an almost 
inevitable superficiality. 
In two words, Luther 
may be said to, have 
nationalised the church. 
Till then the Roman 
Church, the Church in 
the old sense, had reigned 
supreme. Men looked to 
Holy Rome, Catholic and 
universal, as far above all 
temporal allegianceto 
kings and princes. Christ- 
jans’ fought each other 
certainly, with regrettable 
frequency, but it was in 
the service of the kings; 
the enemy were also 
Christians, not another 
species of animal as they 
became slater under 
nationalism. As it pro- 
ceeded, the revolt against 
Rome ended all this: But 
Lutheranism held strongly 
to the Augustinian doc~ 
trine of original sin, that 
is the notion that .man 
is innately wicked 
and must be — saved 


‘these two conceptions are A corner of the ‘old town’ where ‘you suddenly find yourself in the Middle from. himself. And so 


theld by. masses of people, 
‘there can be no peace or 
scompromise between 
‘them. I‘think it helps us to understand a little better the 
‘bitterness of German politics when we remember that Prussia 
‘is both the stronghold of the pure ‘State creed’ of autocracy 
.and the stronghold of Marxism. It is by no means fanciful 
to see above the feverish arena of -German politics to-day 
the great figures of Hegel and Marx. Hegel the prophet 
-of the holy State, represented by the Government and national- 
ists, with all the armaments of orthodoxy—patriotism, the 
church in State service, law and order. And on the other hand, 
'Marx and the Communists, internationalism and the denun- 
ciation of the State as the chief begetter of war and 
oppression. ra 
And between these frowning forces of relentless opposition 
‘stand the Democrats and Liberals—a most unhealthy sort of 
:place to take a stand! Hitler too tried to stand between them, 
‘thinking appatently that, by himself acquiring some of the odour 
of sanctity from both fonts, he could join the two and weld 
ithe nation. For a time he got away with it, too. A little while ago 
I was often taken to task, by passionately sincere young Nazis, 
for my’ lack of faith in-the movement. Often they were loaded 
up. with fairy tales told by their leaders, but the best of them 
always harped on the chaos of the German situation, and on 
‘how necessary it was for a great leader to arise and unite the 
mation. Unfortunately, unity and peace of mind cannot be 
poured in from outside like water into a jug. One of the 
tragedies of German life at this moment is the disillusionment 


Ages, without the smell’ 
From ‘Germany’, by Kurt Hielscher (‘The Studio’, Ltd.) 


Lutheranism had to find 
something else,some other 
policeman, to replace the 
authority of the Church to keep men ‘good’. And this 
fitted in with the embryo nationalism of the period, the 
‘something else’ became the State. This was the backbone 
of the Prussian State (to go no further afield), Under 
Frederick the Great the flesh grew round it, firm and hard. 
Later Hegel decked it out with philosophic trappings. 
Elsewhere Protestantism took on other forms. The Calvinists 
and the Methodists also believed in original sin, but they chose 
another sort of policeman in the shape of individual repression, 
sexual and otherwise. Thus they did not need this same rigidity 
of State worship, and so we find that in districts such as West- 
phalia, where there are more Methodists than Lutherans, the 
people are also politically more liberal. ‘The same applies, of 
course, to the southern Catholic districts which are also more 
liberal in everything not affecting the Catholic dogma. 
But Prussia is Lutheran, or,as they call it to-day, Evangelical, 
and Prussian nationalism is by so much different to other 
nationalisms. To the Prussian traditionalist it is, mot a mere 
political creed or a form of reaction to be put on or off according 
to circumstances. It is a religion, and aspersions against it are 
resented as fanatically as are aspersions against any other dogma 
by those who believe in it. That is partly the reason why the 
true Prussian is anti-democratic; he resents his religion being 
bandied about in Parliaments as the sport of parties. I am 
speaking, of course, of the best of them, of the true believer 
whose faith is always worthy of respect, however far one may 
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The ultra-modern architecture of the new German ‘settlement colonies’ 


‘be from sharing it, or however narrow it may seem to others. 
That nationalism in Prussia can and often does serve as merely 
the cloak for self-interest, is also obvious. I think, though, that 
in the light of all this one begins to see what forces are involved 
in the contests so glibly described by the newspaper headlines. 
One thinks again of Karl Marx, whose wife was a Prussian 
Funker, and one wonders if it was just chance or whether one 
extreme called forth another, when the prophet of an interna- 
tional, classless society arose in the very State in which 
nationalism was an unquestionable dogma, and where a rigid 
caste system was the whole foundation of society? Anyhow, 
to-day we see the sequel. After the War all religious faith 
declined for a time. Now apparently the Roman Catholics in 
Germany are gaining ground again slightly. But the Lutherans 
of the north are in a bad way. Their faith was so tied up with 
State worship and with the Hohenzollerns, that in 1918, when 
it ceased to be the State church, it was handed over to decay. 
There was not only the inevitable temporary -licence. of. any 
post-War period to contend with, but the breaking down of all 
ethical conceptions, which had:-been too.closely tied to temporal 
powers. Small wonder, then, that the ministers and remnants 
of that church are the most bitter opponents of the Republic, 
of the Weimar system, democracy, all in fact that ruined their 
position and prestige. And that, of course, is the hold of Hitler 
upon them, the God of the hopeless and the disgruntled, that 
is the key to the rabid sermons against political opponents 
often preached by Nazi ministers, which sound so strange when 
come upon, as it were, away from their context. 


But this is a kind of hang-over from the religious struggle. 
Occasionally there wander into the British Press odd transla- 
tions from speeches or writings of Prussian nationalists which 
sound strangely foreign to our ears: but remember the back- 
ground on which such words are written: first the fantastic 
transformation of a people by the early Hohenzollerns; the 
forcible development of that military tradition under Bismarck; 
the canonisation of nationalism, as it were, by the developing 
Lutheranism; and finally, the rape of this State religion by the 
‘ex-Allies at Versailles, the’ outraging of all their innermost 
feelings, all the stronger because artificially inculcated.' As time 
go2s on, what seems innate in human nature undergoes great 
changes, gradual but fundamental. But what is stuffed in from 
without and rammed down by incessant teaching does not 
change until the teaching changes. Thus there is a real differ- 
ence between the Frenchman and his love of La Patrie, and 
the Prussian with his Vaterland. if the‘Allies at Versailles had 
had the faintest conception of their opponents’ psychology they 
would, I think, have done everytning differently, if only from 


concern for their own interests. Their chief and most urgent 


aim should have been to bring about a change of education in 


Prussia, to encourage changes whereby the remarkable qualities — 


developed by the military tradition would be turned into more 
constructive channels than militarism. What the Allies did, and 
what successive foreign governments have done since, is to 
make more inevitable and more vehement that very psychology 


which they professed so loudly to wish to destroy. In so far as © 


religious differences have permanently affected the charac- 


-teristics of- their respective followers, the differences, now 


become political, will continue to weigh in the scales. Other- 
wise religion is unlikely to play more than a subordinate role 
in the political development. To-day we have a Protestant 
President in Germany who has appointed a Roman Catholic 
Chancellor." The present Cabinet includes both Catholics and 
Protestants, and the one great religious political party, the Catholic 


Centre, remains in opposition. The real field of contention is shift- — 


ed now to that of economics and the industrial life of the country. 


The Government proclamations about rebuilding the- State on > 


the ‘eternal Christian principles’ is inspired at least as much by 


political aims against the internationalism and Marxism of the” 


Left as it is by any missionary zeal. 


The ENew Voice of the Age 


Traversing ether, cutting across the strata of men’s conscious4 

ness, Bits 

Stimulating anew, making neighbourly erstwhile foes 

Is the new Voice of the age;.this giant fertilizer of men’s mind 

Stirs to life the dormant seeds of man’s true culture, -: 

And some now know where once they thought or but dimly 
apprehended. 

This new force pierces layers of inertia 

Lighting scattered beacons in the human mind. 

Invisible, intangible; it welds anchors of fellowship 

Mid fireside group in home or hall; 

Annihilating-loneliness, it wakens entity alone. 

Through the scientific magic of an instrument, 

The equipped heart-beat in the metropolis, 

Ears are tuned to music’s vibrant beauty. 


_ And some in their talk view again the long lane of history, -'. 


With keenness edge the immediate hour, ° 
And mould mayhap, the pregnant future of mass ‘reasoning and. 
its power, ° . eS as 
- ETHEL PARKER 
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-AST -week when I was speaking about drawing on 
‘pottery I concentrated so much onthe relation of the 
drawing to the pot that I-had not much time to speak of 
- & d ithe drawing itself or of the curious forms which early’ 
~drawing seems to take. I must now direct your attention to some 
FE: of them. You will remember that we examined together a so-' 
called geometric vase with a funeral scene upon it, and you may 
‘remember that when we looked at one of the figures carefully 
we noticed that although the upper part of the body faced us, the 
lower part appeared in’ 
_ profile. If you look at one 
of the chariots on that 
same vase you will notice 
: ee ee Se are 
- looking at itfrom the side, 
and although-it was only 
a_ two-wheeled chariot 
_(our-wheeled chariots 
| Were never used in 
Greece) you see the two 
‘wheels as two complete 
circles one beside the 
other. And if. you look 
further will find - that 
all the objects on that vase 
are treated in somewhat 
‘the same way. The painter 
of that geometric vase was 
- not aiming at optical truth 
_-atall, because he was more 
interested -in : something - 
else. He was putting down 
_ the forms which for him 
_ made that object what it 
“was, and putting down as 
a separate unit each one 
as it occurred ‘to him. 
' School teachers have 
told me_that-one of the 
most difficult things to get 
“a very young child to do 
is to copy an-object set 
-before it. The reason is 
that the ordinary. child’s 
‘mind simply does not 
work in -that way. The 
child has seenan object,a 
man let us “say, many 
times, and its mind, 
through its eyes, seizes 
upon certain features as 
important. When the 
child wants to draw aman, 
it puts down what it re- 
members clearly of those 
~~ important features, and it 
“puts them down in their 
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From Drawing to Sculpture 


By Professor BERNARD ASHMOLE 


right so far as his legs are concerned, is facing you with the uppe 

part of his body, and if you go to look at ne vase itself ja the 
British Museum you will find that while the head is in profile, 
the eye faces you. These peculiarities, which arise in the way I 
have mentioned, go on being produced because the shapes they 
make are easily intelligible and satisfying. We must bear them 
in mind now that we are going to look at a form of art which 

although it is not simply drawing, does partake of many of the 
qualities of drawing. All the drawings or paintings we have.been 


considering so far had two 
dimensions only, . width 
and height, except in so far 
as they were bent or curv- 
ed into the third dimen- 
sion—into depth— with 
the vessel on which they 
were painted. The painter, 
we saw, did make an adap- 
tation, sometimes more, 
» sometimes less conscious, 
of his design to the curved 
surface. But now let us see 
. what- happens. when. the - 

- line with which you are 
drawing itself goes into 
three dimensions—plun- 
ges into the surface of the . 
substance on which you 
are drawing. 

. ~ In almost any civilisa- 
tion some of the earliest 
works of art that are ever 
made are tablets of stone 
or other hard material of . 
varying shapes. The most 
primitive of them may still 
keep the rough form of the 
natural object from which 
they were made, such as a 
bone or tusk. The most 
primitive of them may 
even be man’s most ambi- 
tious field for sculpture, 
the living rock itself. The 
decorations. upon__ these 
consists of ornaments, 
human figures maybe, 
projecting from the sur- 
face. But the figures were 
not added to an already 
existing background. The 
background was gradually 
worked back from the 
original front surface of 
the block. The primitive 
artist took his block, of 
whatever material, and 


characteristic aspect. The Grave-stone of Democleides, who sits on the prow of his ship with his helmet and —_ drew or painted his design 


eye which a child draws 
will be an eye seen from 
the front, because an eye 
is made to look at you and he thinks of it and draws it as look- 
ing at you. The foot will be seen from the side, because a side 
view is the most easily understood and-put down; a hand will be 
shown with the fingers spread. To go from the part to the whole, 
a primitive drawing of a complete man is not by any means com- 
plete in the anatomical sense. It consists of the putting together 
of a number of separately observed elements which have made 
the deepest and left the clearest impression upon the artist’s brain. 
This is one of the most important elements in all early art. 
Our own minds are built on the same lines. It is only long 
familiarity with objects, long acquaintance with the appearance 
of things in perspective and with the meanings given by. light 
and shade, which now enables us to recognise them at a glance; 
~ and even so your mind still tends to think of them from one or 
two points of view only. If you doubt this, try for a moment to 
imagine what a key looks like when seen from one end or the 
-other, instead. of from the side; or a spoon seen looking along it 
from the point of the bowl, instead of from.above. : 
You will find that we constantly encounter survivals in Greek 
_ drawing of this mental as distinct from visual way of treating 
things. If you look at the Supplement, at picture No. 7, you 
will-see ‘that the warrior, Achilles, who is moving from left to 


shield beside him—a combination of relief and painting: the painted detailsof the yon it. Then feeling the 
ship have disappeared. Fourth century B.c, Athens need for greater emphasis 


of the outline, which you 
remember we discovered was so important a thing in early art, or 
wishing to make it more permanent, he cut or scratched a groove 
round the edges of it. Sometimes he stopped there. But a cut edge is 
difficult to keep at all even, so that it is now the shortest of steps 
to cutting away all the material round the figures, leaving the 
figures themselves on the original level and forming a cut-away 
background to them. This background will be in slight shadow 


because it is further from the light, whereas the figures will be 


in high light. And it will not be long before the artist sees how 
to use this effect of light and shade and how to make pleasing 
shapes out of the area not covered by the figures. What he has 
done is to.create relief. It is the first stage of relief, however. The 
next is to round the edges of the figures and so suggest the 
roundness of the bodies. Although this is not the only way in 
which relief is created—for example, it sometimes comes through 
the embossing-of metal—I have emphasised this one because it 
was that which continued to have a profound effect on the 
character of all ancient reliefs in hard material. If you were to 
stand. before a Greek relief of not by any means a primitive 
period, say the Ludovisi Throne, which is illustrated on page 6 
of the Supplement to THE LISTENER, No. 18, and were to place a 


_ sheet of glass against it, you would be surprised to find how much 
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of the surface of the stone was touched or very nearly touched 
by your glass. There would not be any strong projection which 
prevented your putting your glass fairly flat on to the main 
surface or would make one end of the glass, or the top or the 
bottom of it, tilt violently: The main mass of the sculpture 
would, in fact, be near the front plane. The origin of this we have 
already seen lay first in the method by which the artist drew his 
design on a slab having a flat front face and cut in from that. But 
that does not explain the reason why such a feature was retained 
long after the time when the sculptors if they wished could have 


A relief dedicated in gratitude for a cure of ear-disease. From Athens 
—-now at Cassel 


From ‘Die Antiken Skulpturen und Bronzen der Kénigl. 
Museum Fridericianum in Cassel’ (Elwertscha, Marburg) 


abandoned it. The main reason for his plan of keeping every- 
thing that is important near the front is the simple one that the 
important things are thus displayed clearly and the relation of 
one important thing to another can be readily grasped; it has 
the additional advantage that the slab of material itself on which 
the relief is cut remains a satisfying shape. 


Now examine the relief a little more closely and you will find 
there are other planes as well behind the front one. They are 
few and they are emphatic. There is no single patch that 
is very much more deep than the others so as to create a very 
black shadow which would catch the eye unduly, but there is 
a gentle deepening of the whole relief towards the centre so 
that the eye is focussed there. Again the eye has no difficulty 
in relating any of those parts which are not in the front plane to 
one another and also to the front plane, because it readily grasps 
the existence of these other few planes, and it sees how every- 

_thing neatly falls into one or other of them. If this is at all 
difficult to understand, think of the simplest pattern you can, 
say a chequer pattern, like a draught-board, or the pattern on 
your wall-paper. It is clear that the satisfaction which that 
pattern gives is due to certain forms being repeated in a certain 
order. ‘That is true of all patterns. Now, if you will, imagine that 
the wall on which the pattern is painted is transparent, showing 
another wall behind it on which another, different, pattern is 
painted. The second pattern, provided it is not hidden at all 
by the first, can be appreciated as a separate pattern, and then, 
if it is designed to fit into the first, the two can be appreciated 
together. That is a crude enough illustration, but I think you 
will agree that the effect got from seeing the two together one 
behind the other will be different from that gained if they were 
both on the same surface. 

Relief is not quite like this, because the various planes do not 
stand away from each other entirely disconnected as do our two 
imaginary walls, and the lines which join up the various planes 
have value in themselves; so it is possible to introduce more 
planes than simply the front and the back and to relate them to 
each other in an intelligible manner; but I should like to suggest 
that the least satisfying reliefs are those which introduce a 
multiplicity of planes and attempt to translate a whole picture 
into stone or bronze. 

How, then, is relief superior to or even different from 
drawing? Well, in some ways it is not very different (modern 
drawing, especially, differs very little even from sculpture), just 
as in some ways it is not very different from sculpture in the 
round. It is in a sense a kind of compromise between drawing 
and sculpture, but has excellence peculiar to itself which it does 
not derive from either the one or the other. These excellences 
seem to me to arise largely from the help which the shape of the 
slab gives to the eye in appreciating the relationships of the main 
elements of the design. 

In vase-painting you had a design deliberately flattened, 
deliberately kept in two dimensions, in order to subserve its 
purpose, the decoration of the vase. It. was an arrangement of 
two-dimensional forms, of flat shapes having height and width 
only. In sculpture you have an arrangement of solid three- 
dimensional masses apparently of unlimited depth. In relief 
you have an arrangement of masses in three dimensions but of 
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limited depth. t an idea of the kind 
pleasure that limitation gives. We all know that kind of typical 
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I want to try to give you an idea of the kind of 


English summer day when, from the top of a hill, you have aview ~ 


of a sky in which row after row of white clouds are floating. 
Isn’t one of the chief beauties of this the way in which they all 
float at the same level, the bases of them all being slightly 
flattened and made similar in shape, while above they expand 
into a variety of shapes which yet have certain elements of form 
in common? Those, then, are the physical conditions of the threé 


kinds of work. How far the artist labours to give the effect of 


the body in space when he has no depth, when he has limited. 
depth, or when he has unlimited depth, that is where the 
differences come in. In Greece you rarely find that the desire 
to give the effect of a figure in space is as strong as the desire to 
create a telling silhouette, though of course even a_ silhouette 
depends on the artist’s understanding of the three-dimensional 
forms of a solid object, because the contour, if it is to tell, must 
suggest the forms which in nature lie both before and behind it. 

We may now glance at some of the uses to which relief was put 
in ancient times. One of the chief-purposes was the decoration 
of buildings. There the reliefs were primarily decoration in the 
same way that the painting on the pot was primarily decoration 
of the pot. And so they had dark-coloured painted backgrounds 
against which the figures, themselves painted in brighter or 
lighter colours, stood out plainly as pattern. There will be 
something to say about this in the talk on architecture. 

Other uses were numerous. If your city made a treaty with 
another, the text of this would be cut on marble so that it might 
endure, and at the top of it would be a low relief summing up 
the substance. of the whole matter in the simplest and most 
direct fashion possible, by showing you the patron god or 
goddess of your own city clasping hands with the god of the 
city with which you were now swearing friendship. Were you 
healed of a disease through interceding with the god of health, 
then you set up a relief to him as a lasting memorial of your 
gratitude. It showed the god who had come to your help, and it 
showed you, on a smaller scale, approaching him as a suppliant. 
Or alternatively you might dedicate to him a relief of the part 
which he had healed—a foot, a set of entrails, a pair of ears. 
Even to-day you find the same thing going on in Greece and 
Italy in the hanging-of little models of parts of the body at the 
shrines of saints. At death your relations set up a relief with a 
simple scene of farewell; a mother saying goodbye to her 
children (see THE LISTENER of Octcber 26, page 589) or a girl 


Two Sphinxes on the lid of a sarcophagus from Sidon. Late fifth 
century B.c.—now in Constantinople 


E.N. A. 
to her pets (Supplement No. 22); or a sailor sitting mourning 
on the prow of his ship. 

In certain parts of the Greek world where burial in marble 
sarcophagi was customary, these were decorated with scenes in 


relief, scenes from the life that was now over and emblems Of © 


death and of the life to come; human-headed birds who carried 
away the soul, inscrutable sphinxes with their riddle of life and 
death, the vine, sacred to Dionysus, and, as capable of a miracu- 
lous change by fermentation, symbolic of a new life. For all 


these purposes reliefs had the great advantage that they wouid | 


endure. A permanent memorial was above all desired. 


. . . 3g . . . b 4 ; 
Pictures referring to the forthcoming discussion between Professor Ashmole and |. 


Mr; Wilenski willbe found on page 727. 
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By C. H. S. FIFOOT 


® ETWEEN our own individual or family interests on the 
gone hand and the duties which we owe the State on the 
er other, there is a large number of associations in which, 
ax in greater or lesser degree, all our lives are involved. The 
Single man cannot live for ever alone, and even the matried 
must occasionally escape from the bosom of his family. We get 
Our exercise by belonging to a cricket or a football or a golf 
club; and. we acknowledge the right of bodies like the M.C.C. 
to dictate the terms on which we shall play. We meet our friends 
in a social club. We try to make money by taking shares in some 
hopeful business or, more actively, by joining with others in a 
partnership or in forming a limited company. We protect our 
professional or trade interests by being called to the Bar or by 
joining a trade union. We elect members to, or are ourselves 
members of; a Town Corporation or a District Council. We 
organise our religious life by joining a church. 
_ In whatever direction our needs or our interests lead us, we 
find ourselves in association with our fellow men. And so 
absorbing do these associations become that we often end by 
investing the machinery which we ourselves have created withan 
independent life of its own. We say that the church is flourish- 
ing, that the club has had a good season, that a railway company 
is running more trains, that a trade union is calling a strike, 
forgetting that these are really the creation of our own hands. 
‘The law has somehow or other to satisfy the instinct of asso- 
ciation and to fit the results into the structure of society. How it 
has attempted to do this, and with what success, is our concern 
this week. 


Creating a Corporation— 


The law has approached the problem in two distinct ways: 
through the corporation and through the trust. We will consider 
each in turn. Corporations may be created either by Royal 
Charter or under the terms of some Act of Parliament. In older 
days a Royal Charter was the more frequent method of creation: 
it was in this way that most of the Colleges of Oxford and 
Cambridge originated. But to-day creation by Act of Parliament 
is much more common. The most familiar example of a cor- 
poration is the Limited Liability Company. Everyone is on 
nodding terms with such titles as Jones, Smith & Co., Ltd. 
The method of forming such a company is simplicity itself. 
All that is required is that seven or more persons should be 
prepared to put down some money in the form of shares, and draw 
up what is called a memorandum‘of association. This memoran- 
dum specifies the name and address of the company; its objects 
and capital and the liability of the members for its debts. The 
promoters then register it with the Registrar of Joint Stock 
Companies. The liability is usually limited in this way. Suppose 
a member buys a £100 share. If he pays the whole £100 down, 
he cannot be called on for any more money, whatever may 
happen to the company. If the worst happens, he sees no more 
of his £100, but that is all. If he has paid only £60, he may 
be called on, if the company cannot otherwise meet its debts, 
to produce the remaining £40. In either case the hostages which 
he has offered to fortune are counted and known. The number 
of companies thus registered in Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland under the Companies Act, 1929, now amounts to over 
100,000, with a total paid-up capital of £5,000 millions. 


—With a Legal Personality of its Own 
The cardinal feature of the corporation is this. We saw 
above how apt we are to give separate existence to our creations: 
to talk of a club, a church or a company, as though it had a life 
of its own. Now, in the case of the corporation, whether it be a 
town, a college or a company, the law accepts this idea. It gives 
the corporation an independent legal personality. Whoever may 
be the individuals who, at any given moment, are the Fellows 
of a college, they form only its mouthpiece. The college exists 
apart from them and is quite indifferent to any changes in their 
personnel. Land and money are vested, not in the individual 
Fellows, but in the college itself. In the same way, the company 
is a personality distinct from the persons who hold shares in it 
at any particular moment, and the money subscribed does not 
belong to them, but to it. Thus a Fellow can make a contract 
with his college, as between two separate persons, a councillor 
can lease a shop from a corporation, a shareholder can buy a 
ticket from a railway company. The extent to which this idea 
of the separate personality is carried is illustrated by a case that 
happened in 1897. Aaron Salomon was .a boot manufacturer 
with a reasonably flourishing business. Importuned by his 
‘family, he turned: his business into a limited company. To 
satisfy the Companies Act six other persons had to join with 
him in holding shares. His wife, his daughter and his four sons 


therefore took each one share and he himself received 20,000. 


He became managing director. The company then borrowed 
money from him, and, as a security for the loan, issued to him 
debentures. Now, a holder of debentures is not, as such, a 
member of the company, but a creditor who is entitled to have 
his debt paid before any other creditor. Before very long, the 
company got into difficulties and went into liquidation, and the 
question . arose, was Aaron Salomon entitled, as debenture 
holder, to be repaid his loan in full before any other creditor 


received a penny? Was Salomon & Co., Ltd.a person in law . 


quite distinct from Aaron Salomon, or was it just his agent? It 
was held by the House of Lords that, as soon as the company 
was incorporated, it became a different person altogether from 
its members, and the proportion of shares held by any one of 
the shareholders was quite immaterial. The other creditors 
had given their credit, not to Salomon, but to the company, 
and it was to the company they must look for repayment. A 
‘one-man company’, in other words, is a different being from 
the one man who in reality controls it. The decision may seem 
strange, but it is the logical result of attributing independent 
personality toa corporation. ; 
This idea of separate personality, though it may sometimes 
work injustice, is usually very useful. As the corporation has a 
life apart from its members, so it may outlive them. In the words 
of Blackstone, it is like ‘the river Thames, which is still the same 
river, though the parts which compose it are changing every 
instant’. “The King is dead: Long live the King’ expresses a 
legal fact. The King in fact never dies: only the individual 
monarch; and all the rights and duties attached to the Crown 
survive his death. In the same way we might cry (with perhaps 
less enthusiasm), “The Town Council is dead: long live the Town 
Council’. The old members may all have been unseated at the 
last election, but the corporation survives their loss. It is, above 
all, convenient that the property, without which neither college 
nor City Corporation nor company could exist, should be vested 
in it and not in any individual member. Think of the expense 
and confusion if, every time a shareholder or a Fellow died, 
solicitors had to prepare fresh deeds vesting the property in a 


new representative. All this is avoided by the simple expedient _ . 


of holding the property in the name of the corporation itself. 
It is legal accuracy as well as popular speech to talk of the Great 
Western Railway owning its engines and its permanent way. 


Difficulties in Company Law 


The idea of the corporation, however, is not without its diffi- 
culties. You will remember that, when persons are promoting 
a company; one of the things they have to do is to prepare a 
memorandum of association, setting out the objects which the 
company intends to pursue. Once the company has been regis- 
tered, its money and its energies can be devoted to no object 
outside those stated in the memorandum, unless special leave 
is obtained from the Chancery Court. If the company attempts 
to go beyond these limits, it is stated, in legal language, to be 
acting ultra vires—outside its powers. The results of this doctrine 
are sometimes unfortunate. Suppose a company is incorporated 
with the object of running a railway service and nothing else. 
Bad times come and the directors, with the approval of the 
shareholders, decide to start a ’bus. service. They do not obtain 
the leave of the Court to alter their memorandum of associa- 
tion, but at once buy buses, engage drivers and start the 
service. Now suppose one of the drivers, driving carelessly, 
knocks you down. If the ’bus had been owned by a private 
person or by a company with power to run ’bus services, you 
would be able to sue, not only the driver who has not got any 
money, but the owner or the company who has. But the railway 
company had no authority to run a ’bus service: therefore they 
were acting ultra vires, outside their powers, in engaging a 
driver, and he is not legally their servant. So it would 
appear that though he was driving the *bus for their benefit, 
they cannot be made responsible for his carelessness. The 
result seems to follow logically, but its justice is questionable. 

Another difficulty occurs in the criminal law. Most crimes 
involve an-element of moral wrongdoing. It is impossible,’ to 
take an obvious example, to think of murder without condemn- 
ing the murderer morally as well as legally. There are some 
offences, on the other hand, which involve little or no blame. 
It is an offence to sell cigarettes after a certain hour, and ‘a 
person who breaks this law will be punished. But no one would 
suggest that he should be eternally damned for doing so. Now 
what is the position of a corporation in the criminal law? Of 
course, as it has no body, it cannot be imprisoned, and as it 
has no neck, it cannot be hanged: but there is no reason why it 
should not be fined: But if it has no body, neither has it a 
mind, and it cannot therefore distinguish right from wrong. 
It~ was held, as late as 1927, that a colliery company 
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cannot be found guilty of manslaughter, when the negligence 
of its directors and servants resulted in a man’s death. Of 
course, the individuals responsible might be prosecuted and 
punished, but the resources of the corporation itself could not 
be tapped. It would thus seem that only where an Act 
of Parliament makes certain conduct an offence, apart from any 
question of moral wrong, can a corporation be fined. It can be 
fined for selling cigarettes after hours, but not for committing 
manslaughter. The whole reasoning is dangerously like a 
quibble, and Parliament may, in the future, be sufficiently 
stirred to alter the law. 

We have so far spoken of corporations. We must now turn 
to the alternative method adopted. by the law to satisfy the 
instinct of association: the idea of the trust. The company, the 
college, the city, these are corporations; but the club, the church 
(outside the Church of England) and the trade union, for the 
most part, are not. There may be a hundred persons in a club, 
a thousand in a congregation, a million in a trade union: how 
are all these people to be kept together, and, above all, how is 
the property to be held without which their activities cannot 
be carried on? The solution has been found in the idea of the 
trust. The principle is simple. Land or money is given to Jones 
on trust for Smith. Jones is the legal owner: he holds the 
property and is responsible for it. But he must let Smith have 
the enjoyment of it, and if he attempts to appropriate a single 


_ penny of it for himself, he will be attacked in the Chancery 


Court and punished by the criminal law. The idea was used 
700 years ago by the Franciscan friars. Their vows bound them 
to an absolute and eternal poverty. But even a friar must live, 
and profession and practice were reconciled by this happy 
device. Property was given to third parties to be held on trust: 
for the Franciscans, and the friars, while securing at second- 
hand the enjoyment of its fruits, could still renounce all claim 
to legal ownership. Ever since this time the idea of the trust 
has been used whenever it has been found inconvenient or 
impossible to place property directly in the hands of the persons 


whom it is intended to benefit. It was used in the eighteenth ° 


century by the Nonconformist churches to avoid the necessity 
of asking an Anglican Parliament to grant them the privileges 


~ of incorporation. Thus in 1782 John Wesley issued a declaration 


of the trusts upon which he was prepared to hold the property 
which had been conveyed to him, and in 1832 a model deed 


was prepared by which the trustees of each Wesleyan Methodist - 


chapel were to apply their funds. They were to use them to: 


‘promote the preaching of the Gospel among the people called’ 


Methodists in the circuit in which the chapel is situated’. 
As in the religious, so in the commercial world, the trust 
enables the instinct of association to be satisfied without the 
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THE CASE.—Two years ago Dr. Jones attended Charles 
Smith who was seeking a cure for the habit of drug-taking. He 
promised in no circumstances to reveal this treatment and the 
reason for it to anyone. In the course of the treatment Jones 
supplied to Smith some of those drugs to which he was addicted. 
‘The treatment was successful. Later, however, the patient was 
accused by the police of trafficking in prohibited drugs. He had 
had dealings with illicit importers. of drugs, but no more than 
that, so the case was dismissed. Dr. Jones was subpoenaed by 
the. prosecution to give evidence about Smith’s health. As a 
result of certain answers he is now prosecuted for perjury. The 
material questions were ‘Was it for drug taking that you treated 
Smith?’ Jones answered ‘No.’ ‘Did you in the course of your 
treatment. supply him with drugs of the nature of those in 
question in this cese?? Again the doctor answered ‘No’. These 
answers were given under protest at the demand of the Court, 
and are said by the prosecution to constitute the offence of 
perjury. 


(COMMENTS.—Under the Perjury Act of 1911 perjury is 
defined, so the counsel for the defence told us, as follows: 


“If any person, lawfully sworn as a witness or as an interpreter . 


in a judicial proceeding wilfully makes a statement material in 
‘that proceeding which he knows to be false or does not believe 
.to be true, he shall be guilty of perjury’. It may be noted, as a 
-general warning to discreet listeners, that perjury can be com- 
mitted by those who decline to take an oath in Court, because of 
.some religious objection, but bind themselves by ‘solemn 
affirmation’, and by those who are swearing affidavits. There is 
also the statutory offence of making a false declaration in official 
documents, for example, in registers. Mere lying is no offence. 
But when mendacity defames or tends to pervert the course of 
justice or to damage someone’s interests then it can be the subject 
of proceedings. A superficial criticism might lead one to fear 
that every defeated party and his witnesses in any legal pro- 
ceedings must have perjured themselves at some stage or other 
in support of their claim. In fact, however, most witnesses under 
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.rather to faulty memory, unconscious bias and the variety of ways 


-of compulsion, ignorance, or accident’. The jury have to decide 


‘prevented any full exercise of his will. There is only a scintilla 
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At ‘Lloyd’s’ the insurance brokers met; at ‘Jonathan’s’ the sfock- 24 
brokers; and out of these coffee-house meetings the great 


of the writ or the day of judgment? For at each moment the © 
members of the society will have changed. It is no use suing the 
trustees. They are only a sort of bank from which money can be 
drawn when it is quite clear that it is payable. It is no use suing 
the chairman or the secretary as representing the society, for, 
though they may be its mouthpiece, they represent a body which 
in law has no existence. The problem has still to be solved; and © 
the one attempt made by the judges to solve it—in the case of 
trade unions—occasioned great controversy. A trade union has 
never been a corporation; but by an Act of 1871 it was enabled to 
be registered and to hold property through the medium of | 
trustees. In the famous Taff Vale case in 1901 the House of — 
Lords held that, though not a corporation, the effect of regis-_ 
tration was to enable it to be sued for the wrongs committed on 
its behalf by its agents, just as if it were in fact a legal person. 
The decision caused considerable excitement and in 1906 * 
Parliament passed the Trades Disputes Act, which forbade 
any action to be brought against a trade union or its officials for 
any wrong committed on its behalf. The trade union, in other 
words, is once more in the same position as other unincorporate 
bodies; and, though certain exceptions have been made by an 
Act of 1927 to cover the case of a General Strike, this immunity 
still remains the general rule. : 


Jones 


oath do try to give an honest statement of the facts as they. 
remember them. The amazing discrepancies in evidence are due 


in which the same circumstances can be honestly interpreted. 

In this case the evidence against the conscientious Doctor 
Jones is irresistible. He made a statement on oath’ which he 
knew to be false in the course of a judicial proceeding. The 
only substantial defences, cleverly raised and desperately ex- 
ploited by counsel for the defence, are that the false state- 
ments were not material to the charge against Smith (the 
patient) and were not made wilfully. The judge himself agreed 
that the first false statement was not material, as the fact 
that the doctor. had treated Smith for drug-taking could not. 
possibly have pointed to Smith’s illegal dealing in drugs. On 
the other hand, the judge was equally certain that the second 
question and answer were material, as the supply of drugs would 
point to Smith possessing them, and so possibly dealing in them. 
A Stronger contention is based on the meaning of the word 
wilful’. The judge, whose naturalness exactly reproduced the 
atmosphere of the Court, echoed the statement of the counsel 
for the accused that a ‘wilful act is one which is not the result — 


whether the accused was acting under such a compulsion as 


of reason for saying that professional etiquette debarred him 
from telling the truth, but, so the lawyers say, a scintilla is not 
enough. Neither doctors, nor even priests, at law enjoy immunity 
from having to disclose confidences and confessions: though in 
practice no doubt they have often so shielded their patients and 
their confidants. Lawyers, however, enjoy complete privilege 
and cannot be compelled to disclose information they receive 
in the preparation or conduct of legal proceedings. However — 
the jury may sympathise, they cannot help finding Dr. Jones 

guilty. Let us plead for a nominal sentence. That result would 
probably gratify counsel for the prosecution, whose conduct of 
the case was perfectly restrained and lucid. : 
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To celebrate the tenth anniversary of the B.B.C., we have asked four distinguished men—Sir Oliver Lodge, Mr. Arthur 


Bliss, Lord Ponsonby and Mr. 


St. Fohn Ervine—to contribute their impressions of the progress which has been made in the 


main fields of broadcasting since its early days 


» I—The Renaissance of the Twentieth (entury 


By SIR OLIVER LODGE 


N ancient times the bulk of human learning was possessed 
by Greece and Rome. When the Roman Empire’ fell, 
Constantine, the first Christian Emperor, had transferred 
the seat of power to Byzantium, so that that became the 


seat of learning. In 1453 his city, Constantinople, fell into the 


-going on quietly for some time began to bear 


town and village the latest progress of the 


‘ten years, let us not forget that this is but the 


Clerk Maxwell threw some of Faraday’s ideas: 


“broadcasting in the British Isles; and who 


Captain Eckersley’s amateur transmitter at Writtle in 1922 


hands of the Turk. It must have felt as if civilisation had come 
to an end; but the Greek scholars were thereby broadcast over 
Europe, taking with them the torch of learning, and the result 
was the Renaissance. Learning was spread as it had never been 
spread before, and a great impetus was given to human thought 
of every kind. The Middle Ages may te 
said to have terminated, and the Modern Age 
begun. 

In recent times the Great War broke out ; 
it seemed as if the Western world had reverted . 
to savagery. But the work which had been 


fruit; the year 1922 saw the beginning of 


knows whether posterity may not compare 
that date with the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury? The fall of Constantinople was followed 
by a revival of classical culture; and the 
harnessing of the ether has brought to every 


twentieth century, in music, art, literature 

and science, indeed in every form of learning. 
But when contemplating the astonishing 

progress that has been made during the last 


flowering of the plant that was. nursed in 
darkness for a long time preceding 1922. The 
seed was planted as long ago as 1864, when 


into mathematical equations, and elaborated 
from them a wave-equation containing the 
speed with which those electric waves would 
advance through theether,whichturnedoutto 
be the velocity of light. A few years later G. F, FitzGerald was 
working at the subject, considering the best mode of producing 


Maxwell’s waves. In 1888 Hertz announced his discovery of 


such waves in free space, detecting them because they were 


strong enough to cause little sparks when they fell upon metal. 
David Hughes had already been ‘thinking Waid his fingers’ 
about ether disturbances, which puzzled him and were beyond 
the experts of the Royal Society. My own work is described 
in The Radio Times of November 11, 1927. Finally Marconi 
made practical telegraphy without wires a thing accom- 
plished; and with the beginning of the century continu- 
ous waves and Fleming’s valves made speech and music 
possible, So in 1922 the B.B.C. was established. Since 
then, broadcasting stations have sprung up in every part 
of the civilised world. There are gigantic aerials in 
many places, beam transmitters, short-wave reception, 
elaborate arrangements of every kind; and the arrange- 
ments are still growing. Up to the present this great: 
potential power has been wielded for the good of the 
race. 

That is the important thing. We are living in troub- 
lous times; hunger and unemployment stalk the land; 
there is much unrest, and reciprocal suspicion among 
the nations. But broadcasting is a powerful agent for 
welding the nations together into a peaceful whole, 
if we continue to use it wisely and increase its activity 
as an international intermediary for good. 

It seems but yesterday that we were experimenting 
with amateur receiving-sets, and growing excited at 
hearing morse signals, which were all that were first 
attempted. Nowadays one is surprised if there is a gap 
of a few minutes in the well-organised programme. 
There must be wonderful team-work and organisation 
to achieve this perfection; but the spirit and enthusiasm 
that inspired a handful of men, working with make- 
shift apparatus and inconvenient studios a decade ago, has not 
been lost now that the B.B.C. has grown into a great corpora- 
tion occupying its own specially designed building. 

I am often surprised at the high level maintained by the 
broadcasting authorities in this country. I am told that else- 


‘Transmitter Hall at Brookmans Park, 1932 


where the aims have occasionally been debased by using 
broadcasting for partisan purposes or for unworthy advertise- 
ment, But in the British Isles, at any rate, a high standard has 
been consistently maintained. A new discovery can rapidly 
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be made known, so far as it can be understood, and the standard | 


of intelligence is rapidly rising. In music we are given the best 
of the old masters and of the new. We are privileged to hear 
the great conductors of the age without a special journey to 
London. We can listen comfortably from our easy chairs to our 
great teachers in philosophy and science, in literature, and 
theology. We are not given partisan politics, but we have 
an opportunity of listening to every party. In times of 
danger and stress we are heartened and strengthened in our 
daily life by the use the great leaders of the country make of the 
wireless. It furnishes a singular opportunity for the politician 
to make a fair display of his own views; and the country has 
shown itself ready to attend and make sacrifices when a 
reasonable object has been fairly presented to it. : 

The ease of access to all manner of learning is now 


H—What Broadcasting 
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portentous. Sometimes I think of my own youth, struggling 
to acquire knowledge without the aid of teachers. In’ the 
twentieth century I might have had the advantage of the 
wisdom of the best teachers of the day merely by turning a 
knob and listening. I can imagine how inspired I should ‘have 
been by a talk by J. J. Thomson or Eddington. But I'am 
thankful to have lived through the first surprising decade of 


broadcasting achievement. 


Given.an era of peace, prosperity must return to the world; 
and surely the efforts of statesmen will-be sufficient to secure 
the abolition of legitimate grievances and the setting free of a 
mass of disciplined human. ability, which is now occupied in 
jealous watchfulness and in devising and using elaborate 
destructive instruments that have no significance apart from 
international conflicts. : 


has Done for Tylusic 


By ARTHUR BLISS 


HE B.B.C. has grown in ten years to be the greatest 

music-making machine, by a very long chalk, that 

‘has ever existed; so immense indeed has it become 

that only a comparison with some great industrial 

concern producing its thousands of tons of steel or gallons of 
oil can give any idea of its varied and tentacular existence. 


Its important music section, of which Iam writing, has to 


prepare for one year pats 
a sum total of pro- 
grammes that is ab- 
solutely staggering. 
Here is a bare survey 
of some of its divi- 
sions of labour, with 
which ‘in a twelve- 
month a listener can 
become acquainted: 
eighteen public 
symphony concerts, 
twenty-four Sunday 
studio symphony 
concerts, the regular 
Promenade season 
every night for two . 
months, .to which 
has recently been 
added a further sea- 
son of two weeks 
after Christmas, a 
series of public 
chamber-music 
concerts, eight con- 
temporary music concetts, as well as (here we come to the bulk 
of the work!) three hundred and fifty orchestral programmes 
given by various sections of the orchestra, one hundred and 
fifty by military band, one hundred by special theatre orchestra, 
cn2 hundred and fifty by wireless singers, one hundred chamber 
concerts, and innumerable solo programmes, not to mention 
operatic performances, educational series, and the many hours 
devoted to dance music. 

It is appalling to consider the problems involved in this 
mass-music organisation, in the laying out of a schedule that 
shall run to plan for a year. It is even more alarming to dwell 
on the human contacts involved, the cubic content of the 
musicians themselves, taken in bulk, who urge their claims to 
perform all this music. In face of real difficulties it must be 
admitted that the music branch has done its work admirably 
and courageously. Courageously, I certainly think, for it 
cannot, however much it may wish, act entirely autocratic- 
ally. It administrates in a public concern supported by a 
ninth of the population, listened to and criticised by more 
nearly a fourth; consequently, in theory at any rate, it has to 
give that fourth just about what it wants, or get out, 

Now in practice it works slightly differently, insomuch as 
the B.B.C, rightly. makes use of its official ‘aloofness as a 
Corporation to withstand the attacks of isolated shareholders. 
If a citizen here or there attacks, for example, the policy of 
giving Bach Cantatas, he is in the position of a man fighting 


Melba broadcasting, 
1920 


shadows; there is no substance concrete enough to hit—it is 
like poking a pond with your umbrella. Even if a daily news- 
paper levels its spearhead against the same annoyance, the 
target is only quietly removed, to appear later a little further 
off. This is just as it should be: The B.B.C. must be governed 
by a beneficent oligarchy, otherwise it would lose all person- 
ality. It has obviously decided: rightly and with subtlety to 

bridge any gulf be- 
tween the public and 
itself by enticing the 
said public to creep 
up to its own level 
of taste, hoping that 
sooner or later com- 
plete harmony will 
result. It calls the 
tune in fact and is 
paid for it as well— 
a most happy state 
of affairs - 

And what is its 
standard after ten 
years’ growth? Un- 
questionably a high 
one in music. A 
serious listener now- 
adays can in a year 
become acquainted 
with the best. sym- 


A variety artist singing at the microphone phonic and chamber 
in 1932 music of all periods 
performed some- 


times superbly, at all times adequately. It is the equivalent, in 
painting, of a year’s tour round the most famous galleries of 
the world. No one can fairly ask for anything better, and no 
one in any other broadcasting centre of the world can hope to 
get as much, 

_ But this does not quite end it. The listener is not only pro- 
vided with a foundation of experience which would’ without 
the radio most likely take him years of study and travel; he is 
also initiated into the musical-language of his own day—and 
that is important, for even lesser works. of talent of our own 
period often speak or should speak with more force and ‘inti- 
macy to us than masterpieces of other generations. The music 
branch is definitely conservative—it, perhaps; has to be—for 
is not England itself the most conservative of nations, and 
proud to hold up ‘Safety First’ as the passport for life? In spite, 
however, of this ‘national stale blanket characteristic, the 
number of controversial works that are slipped in is consider- 
able, and this is where‘ the music branch -has the advantage 
over other: sections. It does not have to appeal so often to the 
grown-up child. It need not cut, prune, bowdlerise, prettify 
or tame a symphonic work, until it means just nothing, and 
then offer it with assurance to a crowded audience of middle- 
aged Peter Pans. It is a question of take it or leave it in musical 
matters, and it is vastly to the credit of the musical programme 


committee that it does say-in’so many cases, “Just take-it? 


It has quietly and, as a matter of course, set a standard 


ee 
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of programmes much higher than the majority of its listenets 
thought they could stand. It is, in fact, achieving on a 
national scale what Sir Henry Wood has done with his Queen’s 
Hall audiences—unostentatiously raising the level of musical 
appreciation. There are unmistakable signs that it has suc- 
ceeded in its policy, and this, the general high and catholic 


Dr. Adrian Boult rehearsing the B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra 


outlook on music, is one of the main causes of the prestige the 
B.B.C. holds in other countries. ee. eee webs 
Naturally all this endeavour would be useless without a con- 
vincing presentation, and hefe-again the B.B.C. has to-its credit 
a very definite accomplishment: To take two instances, it has 
formed a symphony orchestra for‘its own concerts, trained by 
its own conductor, Dr.:Boult, which is reaching a: potential 
virtuosity hitherto unknown -to any’ English orchestra. It. has 
again collected a large chorus of picked voices, trained by 
‘Dr. Boult, which can be relied on-without nervousness.for. the 
most exacting performance. - og ake ’ 
The special quality of-both chorus.and orchestra:is a.precis- 
jon of an almost mechanical kind. I believe this to be right. The 
personal characteristics of a conductor are quite valueless over 
the air, and what is judged is the scale of perfection to which 
careful rehearsing has brought the orchestra. 
In-an era when the conductor looks like usurping the tra- 
ditional role of the prima donna, the very limitations imposed 
by broadcasting supply a healthier and necessary corrective. 


’ This wireless age applies a peculiar acid test to certain con- 
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ductors, which sometimes they are not over-anxious to chal- 
lenge—and not to conductors only. It necessitates also a firm 
discipline in an orchestra, without which it is a mere rabble of 
camp followers suddenly confronted with the enemy. 

Till recently there was no money, and therefore no time 
to rehearse, and unfamiliar works had to be got through as 
best they could, generally maimed in the 
process, sometimes killed. This work- 
slaughter has greatly diminished, now 
that there is time for sectional rehearsals, 
for attention to bowing and detail, that a 
few years ago would have been imprac- 
tical. Once again the B.B.C. has set a 
standard of playing high enough to cause 
a perceptible stiffening and liveliness in 
other orchestras, which is as it should 
be. Having reached their powerful and 
consolidated position, it is difficult to 
foresee where this strength and power 
will lead it. One of its most useful 
attributes is a certain mercuriality—it 
is continually presenting a new face to 
the air. The B.B.C. has perhaps taken 
for one of its mottoes La Rochefoucauld’s 
words ‘aussi différent de moi-méme que 
des autres’. Inany case prophecy is futile. 
It may be that with music on a mass pro- 
duction basis, works will become so 
familiar as actually to turn the stomach 
(musical critics know this nausea), or 
possibly in the welter of sound even 
music itself may be irretrievably de- 
stroyed. 


We might easily reach a saturation 
point, when a month’s silence will 
descend like a benediction, and some 
music patron will engage the Queen’s 
Hall for a series of soundless Sunday afternoons. Be that as 
it may, in ten years from now,.when the B.B.C. celebrates its 
second birthday in its. new monumental building stretching 
all the way down Portland Place to the new Grand Opera 
House, it can and certainly will-look back on its first with 
_pride and congratulate those ‘who made it possible. 


Henry Hall’s Band in 1932 
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- By LORD PONSONBY 


HE possession of a wireless set means nothing less than 
having at your command orchestras. and singers such 
as no medieval sovereign’ could ever have afforded. 
But it means also having permanently as a lodger at 
infinitesimally small cost, somebody whose range of knowledge, 
“powers of oratory and gift for entertainment are limitless; 
“somebody who can instruct you, inform you, amuse you, 


Sir Oliver Lodge broadcasting in 1925 


‘advise you, assuming-constantly a fresh personality and re- 
viewing an infinite variety of subjects at your pleasure. Fortu- 
nately it is not ‘somebody’ but ‘something’. To have a live 
‘being possessed of these marvellous powers always in the 
‘house would be embarrassing. He might, in spite of his 
amazing versatility, be a bit of a bore, and you would 
not dare to be rude to him. In fact you could not switch 
him off. It is switching off which gives wireless broad- 
casting a great part of its value. Because, although we 
cannot be certain what subjects interest us—and if we 
are alert and alive we may always be discovering new 
ones—yet we ought to be perfectly certain what does 
not interest us, and so whether it be politics or history 
or sport or languages, if we don’t want anything we 
needn’t have it. 

The fascination and attraction of the spoken word 
present a very interesting psychological problem. 
Superficially one would have thought that the absence 
of individual contact, and therefore of the magnetism 
of personality, would have prevented the mere voice 
from making anything but the driest appeal and would 
have made it in fact just a more or less mechanical 
medium for the announcement of bald facts. But it 
turns out, owing to the gradual perfecting of the 
machine and the skill now reached by talkers, that the 
voice by its slightest inflections has an unsuspected 
power, so that the announcer in transmitting a weather 
report through the microphone may, not because of the 
contents of the report, but because of his intonation 
and the very modulation of his voice, send his millions 
of hearers to bed depressed or elated. The announce 
ment of a bare fact can by tone, rhythm and emphasis, 
be given a distinctly partisan bias. But, on the other 
hand, there is nothing so uninspiring and nothing 
which claims attention less than the colourless voice. At any rate, 
it is true to say that personality manages to come through and 
consequently the Talks side of the B.B.C.’s activities has,in re- 
sponse to growing appreciation and increasing demand, devel- 


‘oped during the last ten years in a very remarkable way. Debates 


and conversations have been very successfully arranged as well as 
lectures and addresses. Comparing the programme of to-day 
with that of five or six years ago, the enormously extended 
range can at once be noticed; and much more so, of course, if 
we examined still earlier attempts. The B.B.C. has felt its 
way, perhaps a little slowly. While keeping up a certam 
standard and by preventing any possible lapses into what 
might be considered offensive by any section of the com- 
munity, it has widéned out its limits and introduced speakers 
and subjects as varied and heterodox as could be wished. 
Having found, again a little late perhaps, that controversy 
is the salt of life and that the British public enjoys con- 
troversy as much as any other form of entertainment, it 
has opened the gates and consequently has to shelter from 
the storm of criticism which must fall on any individual or 
corporation which endeavours to control the balance between 
controversialists. In politics it is inclined to be nervous and 
is still under the impression that the Government of the day 
should have the balance tilted in its favour. It will learn in 
time that the vast majority of people in this country (and so 
of listeners whose wishes the B.B.C. wishes to respect), having 
set up a Government, are very soon chiefly interested im getting 
rid of it whatever its complexion may be. So to be popular 
and to be appreciated, the B.B.C. should make its bias, if it 
finds it impossible to avoid having one, always ‘agin the 
Government’, and speakers who have something to say, 
although they may not be particularly representative of any 
group or party, should have access to the microphone freely. 


But the field of talks has been so.much broadened that 
subjects which were taboo in the earlier years can now figure 
in the programmes without protest. In the coming year, for 


‘instance, there is to be a series consisting of six individual and 


divergent points of view on the future life. Political principles 
are to be discussed by six widely. different schools of thought. 
There are to be varied and comprehensive talks on psychology, 
biology and history, as well as descriptive talks on present-day 
conditions in various parts of the world. Recently the pro- 
grammes have included talks on agriculture, on health, and-on 


household management, as well as on travel and on sport; and 
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A Talks Studio at Broadcasting House to-day 


the instructive conversations in foreign languages have been 
very popular. : - 

Phe importance of the educative side of broadcasting can 
hardly be over-estimated. We do not know yet by any means 
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its full capacity. That the spoken word through the wireless 


can reach a vast audience, far vaster than that within the reach 
of any teacher or even of the printed word, goes without saying. 
But the influence of the spoken word is proverbially ephemeral 


and, however carefully chosen the subject of a talk may be, 
however well qualified the speaker may be, however perfect 


his voice and method may be, and however excellent the 


_ Wireless receiving set may be, the most important factor of all 


rests with the listener. It is his capacity to get the best out of 
the information or instruction given, by a really intelligent 
reception and appreciation of what he hears. A few months 
ago the Chairman of the B.B.C., Mr. J. H. Whitley, very 
rightly drew attention to the need there was to guard against 
the danger of letting wireless listening become a mere effortless 
passive habit; and he recommended that the spoken word should 
be supplemented by the written word. Indeed, the combination 
of the two may constitute a real, healthy, and permanent 
stimulus to thought and well-directed study. The habitual 
reader may not want to be disturbed, but the wireless can create, 
and indeed is creating, a host of new readers who previously 
either read little or nothing, or found themselves floundering 
without guidance in the modern ocean of printed books. 

_ In this connection the increase of wireless discussion groups 
iS a_very interesting feature. They are meeting in family 
groups, in private houses, or in public libraries and other public 
places on a rather larger scale. It is impossible to describe in 
a few lines the scope of their activity, the museums, univer- 
Sities, etc., which are taking advantage of them, or the 
statistics of their rapid increase. Full information can be found 
in the report and proceedings of the Central Council for Broad- 


cast Adult Education. But this development is worth men- 


tioning if only to show the possibilities which are opening for 
the introduction of wireless in combination with visual repre- 
Sentations and corporate or personal co-operation. It also 
shows that the entertainment.of the solitary listener, who with 
desultory and purposeless ease switches on ‘just to pass the 
time’, is not the main concern of the B.B.C. Indeed, the hope 
is that his instrument (this wonderful lodger he entertains) 
may lead him by one means or another into the perception 
of the wonders of knowledge and the beauties of life which 
hitherto have been hidden from him. 

But it may well be imagined that to frame a greatly extended 
programme of talks to cover all possible human interests and 
to make an appeal to different ages, sexes, and classes, is no 
easy matter. The trouble may come at the outset from the 


talkers. One man bubbling over with interesting and original 


ideas may have an appalling accent and a voice like a broken 
concertina, Another man with a delightful voice which ‘comes 
over” perfectly-may not have an idea in his head. Then the 


- 


- SUPPOSE the highest tribute the B.B.C. receives is the 
criticism that is directed against it. The eagerness with 
-which persons more or less hostile to it will seize upon 


and the skill with which they are arranged and executed. Much 
‘of this criticism is vexatious and mean in origin. My readers 
can prove this fact for themselves by remembering the fuss 


‘made over Mr. J. B. Priestley’s lost manuscript. Almost every 


newspaper in Great Britain gave elaborate notice: to ‘the fact 
that Mr. Priestley had been prevented from broadcasting 
because his MS. had been mislaid, and some audacious jour- 


‘nalists, Sir John Foster Fraser for one, actually had the hardi- 


hood to’ say that such things could not happen in a newspaper 
‘office. Couldn’t they just? ‘Thousands of contributors to news- 
papers could tell'Sir John tales of lost MSS. that would stagger’ 
him, and tell him, too, ‘of the cavalier way in which the owners 
of these MSS. are treated. An editor who loses a MS. does 
not compensate its owner for it, nor does he make any bones 
about smearing MSS. which he rejects, nor does he pay for 
articles which are held up until they have lost their topical 
value. A newspaper which loses a MS. can always print 
another in its place, and so there is no gap in the pages, as 
there was in the B.B.C. programme when Mr. Priestley’s MS. 
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“-fe some trivial defect and worry it in the newspapers proves 
‘two things: the immense popularity of broadcast programmes 
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In the early days of School Broadcasting 


subject. Some half-wit has made the fatuous remark that there 
are two, sides to every question. He would have been far nearer 
the mark if he had said two hundred sides; and anybody who 
supposes that some questions are not controversial will soon 
find he is making a mistake. People who’ take different views 
about the origins of Minoan culture cannot dine with one 
another. On many questions besides¢religion and politics the 
heterodox may be divergent and numerous, but the orthodox 
on their side never speak with one voice. Steering the B.B.C. 
ship through controversial waters must mean stormy journeys. 
But as long as the squalls come from all quarters more or less* 
equally, the ship may be considered to be following a pretty 


good course. 


An interesting development in the New Year will be the 


discussions in which foreign workers will talk about the differ-’ 


ences in their way of life, working. conditions, use of leisure, 
etc. In time this class of talk may be extended so that we can 
have foreign opinion on other subjects. The world having 


shrunk considerably in size owing to the inventions of the last’ 


hundred years, we want to be brought into closer contact 
with our fellow-men in foreign lands. The B.B.C. already pays 
special attention to the reporting of events and conditions. in 
other countries. If this can be further supplemented, it will 


-not only be foreign music but foreign speech and foreign 


opinion that will reach us; and so by an actual demonstration 
of the unreality of the narrow bounds of nationalism, we shall 
be made aware in very truth of our citizenship of the world, 


eee I V—Broadcast Entertainment 


By ST.. JOHN ERVINE 


was mislaid, but that fact does not mean that misadventures 
do not frequently occur. I invite my readers to note a more 
important fact than that, however, namely, that the Press was 
more interested in the loss of Mr. Priestley’s MS. than it was 
in what Mr. Priestley had to say when eventually he gave his 
talk. I doubt if a twentieth part of the space that was given 
to the mishap was given to the achievement. ~ _ 

This incident is characteristic of much of the criticism that 
is passed upon the B.B.C., and I think I admire the fortitude 
with which the officials bear this abuse more than anything 
else in the history of broadcasting. We seldom see any praise 
of the great feat the B.B.C. performs in providing listeners 
with a continuous programme from 10.15 a.m. until midnight 
for three hundred and sixty-five days per annum, and for an 
extra day when in leap-year, once in four, February has one 
day more. Thé high quality of the programmes in ordinary 
circumstances would be remarkable, but in these circumstances 
it deserves to be called miraculous. It is especially remarkable 
in connection with entertainment. When one remembers that 
about twenty million persons of every sort of taste and talent 
listen every day, and that all these diverse people have some- 
how to be pleased on pain of bitter reproaches and complaints 
in the Press and the B.B.C.- postbag, one cannot but be 
astounded at the variety and skill of the programmes. That 
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is the first fact to which I call attention: the success with which 
the B.B.C. has served its public; and in what follows I beg 
my readers continually to remember that I regard the pro- 
grammes, largely speaking as immensely successful. 

The musical programmes impress me as being great and 
improving. No listener can be oblivious of the increase in 
quality of the programmes since Mr. Adrian Boult took charge 
of them. I have nothing but praise for this part of the enter- 
tainment. The fact that the greatest music of the greatest 
composers is now daily heard by millions of people who, 
before the advent of the B.B.C., had practically no hope of 


Rehearsal of a Play in a Studio at Savoy Hill in 
1924 


ever hearing such music, is surely one of the 
most important facts of contemporary life. 
Music peculiarly lends itself to broadcasting. 
It scarcely depends upon the ability of the 
listener to see. Indeed, I would almost—not 
quite—assert that opera of any sort is enor- 
mously improved by being broadcast because 
the audience cannot see the singers. How often 
is'opera ruined for the realistic listener who 
hears, and unfortunately sees, a fat sweating 
and entirely unprepossessing tenor chanting 
to a more than ample lady. A year or two ago 
a charming light opera failed to be as impres- 
sive as It ought to have been because the tenor, 
a man with a remarkably fine voice, had an 
utterly insignificant appearance and could not 
persuade the audience to believe in the charm 
he was said to possess. Had he been hidden 
by the microphone, how much better his per- 
formance would have been! The late Caruso 
was not a lovely sight, but his voice was 
superb. The microphone, by abolishing the 
body, has made opera more pleasing to 
music-lovers. Alas! that great benefit to 
mankind will-presently be cancelled by 
television, and our eyes will be distracted 
while our ears are enthralled. 

It is in connection with this question of vision that I find 
myself constrained to criticise the B.B.C. Too many enter- 
tainments are given without sufficient consideration of the fact 
that the listeners cannot see the performers. I have said that 
this is an advantage so far as opera-singers are concerned, but 
it is a grave disadvantage when the entertainment is given by 
actors and vaudeville performers. A great deal of humour is 
dependent upon sight. We cannot see the joke unless we see 
the joker. Television will make all humour easy for the listener, 
but until it comes we are compelled to listen to a large number 
of jokes which completely evade our laughter because we 
cannot see the comedian’s face. That is an obvious criticism 
of the entertainment provided by the B.B.C., and it is, I think, 
being met, although very slowly. A technique of broadcast 
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humour is gradually being discovered, but it could, I feel, be 
discovered more rapidly than it is if comedians were rehearsed 
before a committee which cannot see them. Only those jokes 
should be broadcast which have amused the unseen judges. 
I admit that that fact will not in itself guarantee a high quality 
of joke, but it will at least ensure more attention to aural 
virtues than to aural and visual virtues. 

This point is more important in connection with broadcast 


plays than in connectioa with any other form of entertainment. 


I have listened to’a fair number of broadcasts of plays, but I 
cannot recall a single occasion when I have listened with interest 
.. or. pleasure. The producers, oppressed by 

: their difficulties, tend more and more to rely 
-on noises. The imitation of a train leaving a 
railway station is beautifully done, but the 

- B:B.C. is so proud of it that it broadcasts 
this effect whenever it can be dragged in. It 
may be asked, and very rightly asked, why 

I listen to broadcast plays if I obtain no 
pleasure from them. I listen because I am 
- interested in the attempt to discover a tech- 
- nique for them. How are these unseen play- 
ers to be made as imaginatively effective to 
thé’ listeners as they are to the audience 
sitting in a theatre? That is the question 
which has to be solved, but has not been 
solved. Clearly, plays which depend for their 
effect on action, on the movements of the 
performers, cannot be as effective in broad- 
cast performances as they are in ordinary 
theatre performances, though television will 
alter all that. The kind of play which seems 
most likely to be successful on the wire- 
less is the sort of play that Mr. Bernard 
Shaw writes: a piece which depends for its 
effect on its dialogue and its opinions; but 


Concert Party performing at Broadcasting House 


I doubt if Mr. Shaw’s plays are as suitable for broadcast- 
ing as one might expect them to be. He is addicted to long 
speeches, and long speeches delivered by unseen speakers 
are ineffective. I cannot imagine, for example, that the In- 
quisitor’s speech in ‘Saint Joan’, which lasts for nearly ten 
minutes, or the final speech, spoken by the Burglar-Parson 
in “Too True to be Good’, will be as impressive over the 
wireless as they are when spoken in the theatre. Mr. Noel 
Coward’s short ‘lines’ are, | think, more suitable to broad- 
casting than Mr. Shaw’s long ones. Scenes from ‘Private Lives? 
go very well on the gramophone, and would, I am nearly 
certain, go equally well on the wireless. That play, of course, 


is helped out, so far as wireless and gramophones are con- — 


cerned, by songs. 
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__ Some years ago a play of my own, called ‘Jane Clegg’, was 
_ broadcast. My wife and I excitedly Gee to atin to it. 
After a few minutes I looked at her and said: ‘This is pretty 
‘dud!’ and she said: ‘It is! and we switched off. Judge, then, 
of my amazement on receiving a budget of letters, including 
one from a very eminent scien- - 
_ tist, in which the writers as- 
~ sured me that they had greatly 
enjoyed the play. Months later 
I saw a letter in The Radio 
Times in which the writer re- 
ferred to this broadcast as one 
that he had greatly enjoyed, 
and I was astonished to be 
told by a barber in a fishing 
village that he wished it could 
be repeated. That experience 
gave me a great jolt. It causes 
me to feel sceptical of the 
worth of my opinion on this 
subject, for it may be that 
multitudes of listeners have 
developed a technique of 
listening to broadcast plays 
which I, an ardent theatre- 
goer, have not got. They are 
able to listen better than Iam 
to plays. Their imaginative 
powers are probably greater than mine because they can visualise 
the players and the action while I am unable to do so. I mention 
this fact because it explains, I believe, why it is that plays 
continue to be broadcast in spite of the boredom they cause to 
people like me. No organisation continues to distribute some- 


B.B.C. Motto 


WE offer a prize of One Guinea for the best motto of three 
words, English or Latin, the words to begin with the letters 
B B C respectively. Entries should be made on the printed 
diagram below, and envelopes containing them’ should ‘be 
addressed to the Editor of THE LIsTENER, Broadcasting House, 
Portland Place, London, W.1, and should be marked ‘Motto 
Competition’ in the top left-hand corner: Closing date : First 
post on Tuesday, November 22. 
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Crossword No. 140—B.B.C. Birthday’ 
By ‘DOGGEREL’ 


Prize: Broadcasting House Souvenir (B.B.C., 5s.). Closing date: 
first post on Tuesday, November 22. Report on Crossword No. 
138 on page 728. 

2 CLUES—ACROSS 


SEs ‘Those barbarous ages past, succeeded next a 
The birthday of .. .’. ‘ 
8. See 40 Down. J ; 
II. Suitable-birthday gift for bairn who has no double 20. 
$25 JOAK (a fairly old one to the B-B.C.). 
14. Wrote ‘Your panegyrics here provide’. 


16. Enthusiastic reception. 

17 (mixed). The B.B.C. still qualified for them. 
19. ~~ No ‘coughing drowned his saw’ 
22. ‘It was when all . . .s were over, 
Thou wert born to bless the year’. 
23: Combination of Corporations. : 
‘J think it lucky I was bornso.. .’. 


24. k 
mixed). The B.B.C.’s is new. 

ne o Appropriate name of early broadcasters. 

31. To-day’s is a birthday one. 

33. - Often good on the wireless. 


34. His birthday was unfortunate for the baker. 
38. The meaning of this first given in December, 1922. 
19 (mixed).Sources of some waves. 
aah bis Seems about two thousand years old yet only 41. 
See 35. Ae’ 
ed Score aot always popular with listeners. 


; DOWN ; 
Tis said that some only use the B.B.C. as this. 
This wave has nothing to do with 39. 

With middle of 29 one mee is. 
ospherics personified. 
Eat this should be her birthday, and the day» 
We all. .. her’. : 
« , . stealing through your walls’. 
Poilu this all-but-broadcaster’s name. 
The end of the week’s good cause. 
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thing which nobody wants. There are ‘features’ in newspapers 
that I never dream of reading —gossip columns and the like— 
but the. fact that editors persist in publishing them proves that 
large masses of people eagerly peruse them. And the fact that the 
B.B.C. does not stop the broadcasting of plays denotes that 
broadcast plays must be pop= 
ular with crowds of people. 
My conviction, therefore, is 
that these people have devel- 
oped a technique which per- 
sons like myself have not. If 
my surmise is correct, then 
clearly the B,B.C. has either 
developed or created or 
restored a talent which was 
latent or lost or not in exist- 
- ence before wireless was in- 
vented. That, I think, is the 
most remarkable feat the 
B.B.C. has performed in en- 
tertainment: It has,’ so -to 
speak, abolished blindness. It 


were before the B.B.C. was 
founded, and who knows how 
: ; _ perceptive of tone, of shades of 
meaning, the rising generation which is largely brought up on 
wireless is becoming. We may have to develop a voice without 
any variation before we can deceive a wireless fan. But tele- 
vision, of course, will change the whole technique of broadcast 
entertainment. How it will alter it, I dare not imagine, 


Birthday Week Com petitions 


13 as prbadeastts once described as ‘greatest musical achievement of the” 
14. Often broadcast by the B.B.C. 
TS. Vibrations. 
18. ‘The ghostin. . .’. 
21. " - ‘The... ..d sky gives us free scope’. 
22: ‘Consider your Verdict’ is. 
27. ‘It is my birthday, I had thought to have held it . . .% 
28.. A’ drink to finish up the beano. : 
30. ant optimist thought it not more difficult to move 9 than a grand piane 
: _ ° «up, this: A 
32. Continued duration. 
5 (mixed). Used for the same purpose as 41 rev. 
36. The slow may miss it in a broadcast talk. 


a7. Add three alternate letters of 39 for early patrons of literature and art. 
40. With 8 what the owner of 18 might be thought to be. — 
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Science Notes | 


Doéttor Lynch and Professor Einstein 


The Case Against Einstein. By Dr. Lynch. Philip Allan. 10s. 6d. 


R. ARTHUR LYNCH’S latest contribution to science 

takes the form of an attack on Professor Einstein. 

Supported by the greatest mathematicians in Europe 

to-day (the cover is my authority), Dr. Lynch here 
demolishes, calmly and critically, one by one, the claims of Pro- 
fessor Einstein and all his followers. He deals in turn with three 
-aspects of the theory of relativity, the psychological, the physical 
and the mathematical. He reveals the ‘germinal idea’ from which 
the doctrine of relativity has developed and proves its baseless- 
‘ness’in‘each domain. In this accomplishment Dr. Lynch has 
‘used as weapon not the rapier, not the bludgeon, not even the 
‘pitchfork, but reason. His reason convinced him some years ago 
‘that most dons and professors, most academies of learning, most 
philosophers, ‘relativists’, and followers of ‘Einsteinism’ were 
decidedly below the mark—in fact, no good. Lately the ‘philo- 
sophers Bergson, Bosanquet, Balfour and Bradley have been 
firmly put in their places. Now, working down the alphabet, it is 
Einstein’s: turn. In the present work Dr. Lynch is out to show 


'. ‘that Professor Einstein’s psychology is simply imitative, being 


derived from Kant as the fountain head, that in the domain of 
‘physics there is nothing new except bizarre notions and discon- 
-certing conclusions, while in the field of mathematics the magic 
or paradox of the relativity theory consists in giving strained 
meanings to mathematical expressions invented by others. 

It is a pity that the chapters of Dr. Lynch’s book do not fulfil 
the promise aroused by his statements in the preface and the 
introduction. A more broken-backed, irrelevant, and badly 
arranged attack I have rarely had the pleasure of reading. And 
this is a pity. For there is, of course, a case against relativity. 
There is, indeed, room for a book at the moment in which the 
development of the weaknesses as well as the strength of the 
theory since its first popularisation twelve years ago is wisely 

“and wittily traced. Dr. Lynch himself might have written this 

book. His is the versatility which can write equally well of 
“Einstein, Eisenstein, or Epstein. He is widely read in science. 
He can take great pains. He is interested in the basic principles 
and methods of science, and particularly in the philosophical 
background of physics. But he appears to have been unduly 
influenced by a French school of mathematicians which never 
at any time believed there was much light or learning outside of 
the cab-radius of Paris. 

There is no doubt that Dr. Lynch has enjoyed writing this 
book. It is everywhere exuberant. The text is interlarded with 
anecdotes, often about great Frenchmen, often told him by great 
Frenchmen, which have little enough to do with relativity, but 
which serve to down someone—Kant, Bernard Shaw, Lord 
Haldane, Dr. Freud, or Dean Inge—who is for the moment ‘no 
good’, There is such parade everywhere of the names of great 
physicists and mathematicians that in some pages: the facts bob 
about like corks in a sea of proper names and letter I’s. There 
are two main mistakes in tactics. Dr. Lynch postpones to the 
later chapters his attacks on the so-called proofs of the general 
theory of relativity—the bending of light, the advance of the 
perihelion of mercury; and so on—instead of getting in early on 
these possible weaknesses. The other is that instead of attacking 
Einstein, as the title of his book would lead a purchaser to 
believe was his object, he attacks mainly the works of the popu- 
larisers. Thus in Chapters 3 and 4 M. Bricout is criticised, in 
Chapters’ 6, 7 and 8 Professor Carmichael, in Chapter 13 Sir 
Arthur Eddington, and in Chapter 14 M. le Roux. Much of this 
is irrelevant.. Much, too, is criticism of trifles, or harping upon 
Statements’to which Professor Einstein has lent no authority, 
such as, for example, that ‘time is indistinguishable from space’. 
Professor Einstein, who is called throughout Einstein, tout 
simple, is principally mentioned in connection with some 
mathematician in order that we may be assured that the latter is 
much the cleverer chap. 

The weaknesses of the theory of relativity—if one were con- 
cerned to look for weakness where there is so much strength— 
may be divided into three groups: difficulties about the experi- 
mental -proofs of the theory, difficulties in getting the new 
ideas of the theory accepted, and difficulties in making the 
theory expressible in plain English. The four main experiments 
on which the theory is popularly supposed to rest: that of 
Michelson and Morley, the bending of light of a star as it passes 
the edge of the sun, the secular advance in the perihelion of 
Mercury and the shift towards the red of spectral lines, have 
never, it is true, given results as neat and. tidy as some would 
wish. The Michelson-Morley result should be entirely negative 
on the theory. Actually at the moment it is believed to be entirely 
negative, but there. have been experimenters from time to time 
who have temporarily thought otherwise, and this fact has led 
those who think like Dr. Lynch to lose their faith. The first 
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experiments on the bending of light gave results in almost exact - 
agreement with those predicted by the theory, but later results 
have been less regular and not so agreeable. The perihelion 
experiment gave originally the exact value postulated by the 
theory, but later results have not been quite so coincident; it 
will be some years yet before this matter can be adequately 
settled, I'he experiment on the shifting of the lines is so hard 
to do, and to interpret when done, that it is neither in favour 
of nor against the theory at the’ present time. Nevetheless, 


nobody whom I have ever met has ever thought of abandoning - - 


a belief in the theory because these difficultly-determinable 
magnitudes are not closer in agreement with theory. Relativity 
has invaded many parts of physics, and always—not sometimes 
but always—with striking success. It has predicted many 
phenomena in atomic physics which were afterwards found to 
exist, such .as the fine-structure spectral lines; it has given an 
adequate explanation of why the masses of the proton, the 
electron, the neutron, and the hydrogen and helium atoms are 
what experimentally they are; it has explained precisely the 
variation of the mass of an electron with its velocity. Nobody 
would dream of going back to the Newtonian theory which has 
been displaced. This does not prove that the relativity theory 
is ‘true’, but it certainly seems more and more with the passage 
of the years that in so far as the theory is imperfect it is going 
merely to be modified and not abandoned. Dr. Lynch does not 
suggest we should return to Newton. He does not suggest a 
better theory than Professor Einstein’s. His case is against 
Einstein, not for anything constructive. As regards the meta- 
physical side of the relativity theory about which Dr. Lynch 
worries unduly, it may be said that the theory is just as little, 
and just as much, metaphysical as was Newton’s theory. It is 
related to- experience in just the same way as was Newton’s. Itis 
a better theory because it is more comprehensive. It explains 
difficulties which were unresolved on the older theory, and 
explains for the first time facts which to Newton were unknown. 

The second difficulty which relativity has had to encounter 
has been to get its new ideas recognised. Many people seem 
temperamentally averse to abandoning the old ideas of an 
absolute space and an absolute time. They dislike the idea that 
the velocity of light in a vacuum is the limiting velocity of any 
disturbance in the medium of space-time. They seem distressed 
by the suggestion that the continuum space-time is ‘curved’. 
They are blind to the beauty of a theory in which the whole 
mechanical and electro-magnetic phenomena of Nature are 
regarded as a manifestation of the characteristics of one abstract 
medium—space-time. 
‘‘In the third-set of difficulties, those connected with the 
popular exposition of the theory, Dr. Lynch’s objections become 
for about the first time relevant. In popular accounts of the 
relativity theory a great many silly and absurd things have been 
said. Heavy weather has been made over trifles plain to all; the 
paradox has been overworked; some accounts of the matter 
have read like a sequel to Alice in Wonderland; the subject has 
become one for jest, and there is no doubt that to this lighter 
side of it the theory owes the popularity which many of its 
opponents grudge. But to deride the real thing, as Dr. Lynch 
does, because of these harmless accretions, is to confuse the 
substance with the shadow. The more absurd statements of the 
expository devotees of relativity are rightly a subject for humour, 
but criticism of them is superfluous in a book which is a case 
against one who has never countenanced them. 

A. S. RUSSELL 


After a lapse of twenty-eight years a new edition has been 
issued of The Polytechnic and Its Founder, Quintin Hogg, by 
Ethel M. Wood (Nisbet, tos. 6d.). It is very appropriate that 
this new edition of the founder’s life by his daughter should ~ 
appear in the year when the Polytechnic is celebrating its 
Jubilee in its Regent Street premises. The original account of 
Quintin Hogg’s life has been left unaltered in this edition, save 
for the omission of a few letters and business details; whilst to 
compensate three new chapters have been added at the end - 
dealing with the years 1903 to 1932. The record of these years 
is one of continuous progress. Even the loss of. its’ founder 
caused no faltering in the good work which he had set on foot. 
Under the presidency of Sir Kynaston Studd all the many sides 
of the Polytechnic’s life have been fully developed—athletic as 
well as scholastic. With the growth of Masonic activity has-gone— 
a steady enrichment and development of the technical: educa-- 


tional facilities of the Polytechnic. The War years necessitated 


sacrifices, but since 1918 every department has gone forwa: 
till to-day there are fifteen full time day schools in the building, 
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and 1,090 evening classes every week in more than 100 subjects, 
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HE blood has been called the brains in solution. If this 
means anything, which is doubtful, it refers to the fact 
that the blood carries chemicals of various kinds through- 
: , out the body. Without the blood, the brains cannot 
function. Consciousness—the act of being awake—depends upon 
the activity of the brain, and this in turn depends upon, among 
other factors, the adequate circulation of blood in the brain. 

Almost everyone knows that the blood consists of minute 
bodies known as corpuscles and of a liquid part known as serum. 
The corpuscles consist of red and white blood cells. These vary 
in numbers and kind and are a valuable source of information to 
the doctor.’ A drop of blood taken from a patient enables a 
laboratory to furnish a report on the state of that patient’s health. 
Anzmia—or bloodlessness—is of many kinds, and these can be 
ascertained accurately by examining a drop of blood under the 
microscope. If the white cells are increased or decreased, further 
information is available to show what disease the patient is 
suffering from. But, further than this, the blood can now be 
tested for chemicals. The best-known example of this is the 
amount of sugar the blood contains, which is a question raised 
in a disease such as diabetes. 


Importance of Diet 
In the last talk I explained that it was the loss of elasticity in 
the various parts of the body which led to many of the disorders 
so commonly seen in middle age. A little knowledge of how the 
blood is affected by the way we live will make it easier to under- 
stand how we can retain as long as possible that elasticity which 
is equivalent to youth. The blood picks up the food from 
__ the digestive tract and carries it round the body. It takes up the 
_ fluids we drink and delivers them with chemical substances 
dissolved in them to the kidneys, and the skin and the lungs, 
and these organs act as discharging agents for waste products. 
Nature has ordained that a certain number of elements and 
_ simple compounds are necessary for the maintenance of the 
blood in a healthy state. These are to be found in a natural 
mixed diet. It is unfortunate, therefore, that civilisation should, 


for one reason or another, have introduced factors into the diet — 


which have made it depart a long way from nature’s menu. 
The average man or woman eats the wrong food—wrong, that 
is to say. in its proportions—and, in many instances, eats too 
~ much. The introduction of drinks of various kinds has inter- 
fered with an adequate supply of plain water to drink, and yet 
this is essential to ‘health. One consequence of departing from 
natural laws is that the various disorders thus produced have to 

‘be countered by elaborate chemicals. Most of us eat very little 

fruit: and vegetables; consequently we deprive ourselves of 
Vitamins, the salts which they contain, and the rough material 
which they deposit in the bowels, which helps the bowels 
themselves in their action. Many of the disorders found among 
the adult population of to-day have been shown to depend upon 
deficiency of these elements in diet. It has been found in treat- 
ing such disorders that vitamins can be given in drop doses, 
the salts can be supplied in one way or another, and the diseases 
remedied. But now obviously these diseases are preventable, and 
as they are noticed mainly in middle age, they are relevant here. 

The following factors are essential for the maintenance of 
health, and for a pure blood supply: (1) a properly balanced 
diet; (2) an adequate amount of fluid; that is to say, pure water; 
(3) fresh air; (4) exercise; (5) sleep; and (6) the adequate elimi- 
nation, or throwing-out, of the waste products which occur in 

_~ every living body. ; 

' It is obvious that I cannot pretend to discuss diet at any length 
+ here. I can give you only a few important facts. You need a cer- 
_, tain proportion of proteins, which are mainly to be found in flesh 
i 
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foods; of starchy foods, that is to say, bread and puddings; 
of fats, of green vegetables and fruits, of vitamins and of salts. 
With regard to fluids, if we realise that many of the solids of the 
body leave it in solution, we shall at once grasp how necessary 
fluids are, not only to supply the wants of the body, but to ensure 
that our waste products can escape. From the health point of 

| view there is no fluid so suitable as water. I am aware that this 
_ drink has become almost unknown to many people. I am not 
| exaggerating when I say that a very large number of people to- 

| day drink tea, coffee, and mineral waters or alcohol, but regard 
_) plain water as something in which one washes. I am of the 
| .opinion that one should use this element for washing one’s 

| inside as well as one’s outside. Think for a moment how much 

| fluid is used up daily. When we are sitting quietly in our chair 

| (for the moment I am referring to those of you who do not 
__\.take very active physical exercise); we lose in sweat something 
like a pinta day. Now this has to come from somewhere, and 
 \it can hardly be provided adequately unless we drink fluid 
we which is. not already loaded with some sort of chemicals. I 
suppose it would not be disputed that we should drink three 
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to six glasses of water a day, varying, of course, both with the 
individual and the work he is doing at the time, This supplies 
a fluid in its pure state which the body requires. 

I should here like to emphasise the necessity of fresh air and 
exercise. It is obvious that unless we use the various parts of 
our bodies, they will suffer from disuse; that is to say, they will 


_ degenerate. Equally, exercise increases the output of waste 


products, and if, for any reason, we are unable to take exercise, 


common s nse dictates that we should be more careful of the - 


material we put into our body, and eat less. The periodical 
lapses of consciousness which we know as sleep cannot be 
sacrificed on the altar of expediency. If any of us try to cheat 
ourselves by stealing hours of sleep, so as to prolong our 
waking lives, be sure we shall pay for it in the end. All the 
vital functions are diminished during sleep. In other words, there 
occurs a time in which the machinery can rest and, as the 
engineers would say, this avoids the bearings becoming over- 
heated. The amount varies with the individual. I am one of those 
who believe that it is possible to have too much sleep, and my 
reason for this is that as an engine runs better ifregularly worked, 
so do we run better if we avoid sloth. 

Now I come to what I regard as the most important of these 
six bodily requirements, and that is the getting rid of waste 
products. I am going to emphasise it most of all because, in my 
judgment, it is the most neglected at the present day. 


Exercise for Health 


The invention of mechanical transport has done a great deal 
to cut out exercise. A hundred years ago men walked or rode on 


horse-back to their destination. To-day they get out of bed and_ 


get into a tram-car or train. Exercise is the best stimulus to the 
circulation, and causes the blood to flow more freely through- 
out the body. We all of us appreciate the feeling of well-being 


which comes after a day’s exercise in the open air. I have 


already said that the bowels, the kidneys, the skin and the 
lungs are the channels by which the body rids itself of waste 
products. Exercise stimulates all four of these channels. Now 
the products to be eliminated are nearly always of a poisonous 
nature if retained in the system, and they lead—not always at 
once—to changes in the body which come imperceptibly as 
life advances. These products irritate the organs, but if we are 
careful not to overload the body by eating too much; if we take a 
sufficient supply of plain water to help these products in solu- 
tion, and to flush out our works; and if we (with the knowledge 


it is easy to acquire to-day) plan out our diet and our day so 


that at least a small proportion of our waking life is given up to 
health-giving occupations, we should be able to ensure an 
adequate riddance of poisons. 

The bowels are the main channels by which we get rid of our 
waste products. What happens if a sewage system gets blocked? 
The results are felt not only at the sewage farm but right back 
along the main pipes into the town with almost countless evils. 


Exactly the same thing happens if you allow the bowels to _ 


become sluggish and choked. The effects are felt not only in 
the sewer itself, that is to say, in the digestive tube, but in the 
blood stream which is fed from the digestion. The blood which 
should be drawing healthy material is soaking up poisons which 
are taken—for example—to the skin, which becomes greasy, 
sallow and, it may be, pimply. The brain and nervous system has 
its normal work interfered wih by. this contaminated backwash. 
The brain is the last and highest structure acquired during the 
process of evolution, and as such is the most easily upset. One 
might compare the brain to a battery, When the battery works 
we get from it a spark. When the brain works we get thoughts, 
ideas, feelings, and so on. The battery and the brain are concrete 
structures we can touch, whereas the spark from the battery and 
the thought from the brain ate both intangible, but nevertheless 
real. Now then, think how easy it is accidentally to interfere 


-with your battery. It is just as easy to interfere with the working 


of the brain. The brain with all its minute cells depends upon 
a supply of fresh clean blood. Give it dirty blood and it becomes 
sluggish and its owner depressed, irritable, and an unpleasant 
companion. If you want to remedy a sluggish bowel bear in 
mind the hints I have given you as the essentials of good health. 
In addition realise that the bowels require help if they are to act 
adequately. It is well known that foodstuffs like vegetables, 
fruit and other articles of diet submitted to a minimum of 
cooking only are more helpful to the contraction of the bowels 
than are thoroughly cooked dishes and foods reduced to the 
consistency of paste. Besides including in your diet a generous 
proportion of uncooked foods, there are certain other aids which 
are worth mentioning. Stewed prunes, figs, rhubarb, oils and 
fats are all helpful. If these aids are inadequate, you will be wise 
to ask your doctor for some further help in re-educating this 
function of the body. 
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HOPE you are better? That, of course, is an unprofessional 
enquiry to make of one’s doctor. As Matthew Arnold. says 
to Shakespeare, ‘Others abide our question, Thou art 
; free’... ... But I fear I upset you when we last had a talk 
- on the questions I am going to raise again now. I want to consult 
you about some things that usually get left out when a layman 
consults his doctor—not about my health but about our relation- 
Shipssarncs.- 

T wonder if you fully realise how difficult it is for us—patient 
and doctor—to get together? When we come to you we generally 
cannot help feeling nervous. But that nervousness is not merely 
due to our state of health. Your manner has more to do with it 
than you would think. You commonly complain, ‘Why did not 
so-and-so come to me before?’ I should think quite a third of. 
your patients come too late. And the majority of your patients 
are intelligent people who know better and should behave better. 
What holds them back? Do not think I am trying as a layman to 
score points against your vital profession. If public health is to be 

-improved as you wish, we have got to see clearly every dislo- 
cation that prevents doctors and the public from working to- 
gether. Yours is a profession which cannot work unless there is 


complete confidence between patient and physician. May I-then . 


tell you from the patient’s side some of the things that prevent 
that confidence and which you might remove? 
In the first place, there is that first interview. You must re- 


member that we are all of us, even those who appear most assured, : 


really never quite so certain of ourselves as we should like the 


world to believe. And when we come to see you that certainty has_ 
already been shaken, or we should not have come, and we fear it - 


is going to be shaken even more. We know we are going to be 

- examined and so we are very much on the defence. That makes 
some of us try to show we are at ease by talking about ourselves 
with a detachment we are far from feeling. To help us do that 
we summon such scraps of medical phrases as we may have 
picked up in less stressful conversations. A friend of mine, 
fearing he had an angry appendix, but fearing no less that he 

_ might be dismissed as a hypochondriac, began his medical inter- 
view the other day, by saying: ‘I feel a little trouble on Mc- 
Birney’s point’. ‘What do you know about McBirney’s point?’ 
was the reply. Of course, that doctor felt his patient was showing 
off or trying to dictate his diagnosis. Yet if the physician had 
been.a little more of a psychologist he would have seen that this 
attempt to use a professional term was evidence of the patient’s 
nervousness and of his over-anxious wish to be helpful. He 
would have understood that it was a condition that indicated 
a condition requiring sympathy—not a snub. 

That, then, is my first request. Could you be a little less on the 
defensive with us? I know you don’t wish to be. I know you 
would agree that without having the full confidence of the 
patient a full diagnosis, still less a cure, is impossible. You have 
got to conyince us that you want our confidence, and- your 
manner has to be so good that it convinces us right down to 
our subconsciousness. That means that you really have to feel 
at your ease with us. For when we come to see you we are very 
like animals—we have come to you because the animal part of 
-us is misbehaving. An animal knows instinctively if a man is 
nervous with it. In the same way, we are sensitive to the slightest 
restraint in you. 

And that brings me to my second point. Why are you nervous 
with us? Why do you feel that you have to restrain us if we try 
to join with you in attempting to understand what is wrong 
with us? Is itnot that there is always something between us, that 
mysterious alien thing, the Profession? We come to you simply 
for you to tell us what has gone wrong with us and then to direct 
us how to put it right. Our relationship should therefore be as 
direct, simple and confidential as possible. And so I believe you 
wish it to be. Nevertheless, actually all sorts of other elements 
come in and spoil it. There is professional etiquette. It has noth- 
ing to do with healing us. But it comes in and makes all sorts of 
complications we do not understand. Two heads are better than 
one, and in doctoring, which is so largely an art, something which 
was overlooked by one diagnostic eye may leap to another. Yet if 
a second opinion is wanted by the patient, what extraordinary 
difficulties he may have to overcome before he can get it. And 
these difficulties have nothing to do with disease and its cure but 
simply with professionalism. In fact, as far as I can see they are a 
legacy of an outworn order that should have disappeared with 
cautery irons and drenches. I know there is.a change coming. 
I am sure that the rise and increase of the Medical Officer of 
Health is a sign of that change. But before it can be complete 
we laymen and doctors will have to understand each other 
much better than we do. This unbroken defensive front you 
keep to the lay world, is it not due to fear that we may find you 
out and then our confidence in you will vanish? So you try to 


\ 


adopt <n omniscient air which the more capable you are the less 
you can feel. And so our doubts grow. You probably realise 
that, in spite of all the medical advances of the last century, lay . 
scepticism of official medicine was never so profound. If you 
want to hold what confidence remains you must change your ~ 
tactics. 


That is my diagnosis. Now for suggestions for treatment. 
First and foremost, you must think-out your policy as a pro- 
fession. I believe your mistrust of the public is due to a mis- 
trust of yourself. You have not thought out your position, funda- 
mentally. And I would like tobe more precise and say that you are - 
not'so much afraid of saying what you do not know as of saying . 
what you do. You are frightened less by your ignorance than 
by your new knowledge. Even a generation ago we all thought 
the body a comparatively simple thing. When you saw your 
patient you could safely leave his mind out of the question. 
You knew that any change in it must be due to a change in his 
body. But now, far from knowing that, you have to own that 
you cannot be sure whether a change in his mind may not cure a 
disease of his body. This doubles your difficulties. ‘This means 
that you may cure your patients in all sorts of unconveruonal 
ways.. But if you use this knowledge you open the doo: to many 
who till quite lately you have tried to prevent frony healing. - 


And this is not all. The new medical knowledge is not only 
affecting your private practice, but your public policy. Your 
powers have grown until you alone can answer certain im- 
mensely important social questions and bring about really pro- 
found social changes. As long as men have not the power to do 
certain things they can rule quite safely that such things were 
never meant to be done. I need”hardly remind you of chloro- 
form’s early and awkward history. Birth-pangs could not be 
prevented before, and so were accepted as a divine institution. 
After years of acrimonious controversy, in which the medical 
profession was not nearly so helpful as it could have been, 
public opinion decided that if Providence gave us powers to 
allay suffering we were guilty if we did not use them—a com- 
mon-sense conclision, but one the full consequences of which 
your profession has not yet grasped. For as Providence gives 
us new powers, then must we not use these powers to the 
full, as Bacon says, ‘for the benefit of man’s estate’? We 
have been granted power to prevent pain and we have accepted 
that power. If then—as medical science can now often fore- 
cast—helpless_ suffering is all that lies ahead of a patient 
and he wishes to avoid being a burden on the healthy, what 
are the reasons for your profession restraining or assisting him? 
Further (but a reward of the same search for truth), we have 
been given power to.control population; are we going to accept 
that power? The Law has never resigned the power to take life 
for the safety of the community. If medical science shows us 
that the safety is more imperilled by the increase of the imbecile, 
the lunatic and the defective, or even by more mouths than can 
be provided for, should we use the powers to control life which 
your science now has? 


These are urgent problems. And new ones are going to arise 
as science advances. For example, if, as seems increasingly 
likely, the secretions from the ductless glands so largely make 
our characters, and these secretions are rapidly being manu- 
factured, have we the right to avoid moral struggle and make 
ourselves amiable, courageous and temperate, not by making up 
our minds but by the chemist making up for us one of your 
prescriptions? 

I know what a strain all this is putting on you. You have to 
carry on your special work and at the same time think out your 
philosophy. I am not trying to suggest what your answer should 
be, I know it will take much thinking out, and cannot be done 
in a day. I know there are at least two sides to each of these 
grave questions, and that whatever you decide to do you will 
do some harm and. awake much resentment. But I also realise 
that I should be dishonest if I did not tell you that your profession 
has put off too long this thinking out of its philosophy. Once you 
have done that, I donot think you will be frightened by ignorant 
clamour; the anger of the ignorant is always inspired by. fear 
and vanishes when it meets courage. And you have got to think 
out your position right down to fundamentals. For the choice 
before you is really nothing else but ‘World Power or Down- — 
fall’. If you will not lead, you will be made captive by ignorance, — 
charlatanry and superstition, until you are denied research and | 
punished for finding the truth. Te-day is the opportunity of the 
enlightened technicians, of whom the doctor is the most enlight-' 
ened and the most trusted. You can shape the policy of civilisa-. 
Ben ee ag one else pau a you will do two things: think things 
out to the bitter end and then give us your confidence, ie 
give you ours then—neyer dui it. a see oe es 
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Studying the TWMinds of Others 
3 By Professor CYRIL BURT 
The previous talks in this series have dealt with the study of the mind of the child; with this talk we pass on to the mind of the adult 


Ss there anyone who has not been, at'some time or other; just 

a little curious to know how his neighbour’s mind was 

working? ‘A penny for your thoughts!” you say to him; and 

secretly you would often give a much higher price than that. 
The man who is playing poker with his friend, the shopkeeper 
who is persuading a customer to buy his wares, the clerk who is 
wondering whether he dare ask his employer for a rise, mem- 
bers of the jury who are listening to the man in the dock— 
all of us at certain moments try hard to guess the thoughts 
and feelings of other people. In fact, no one could get along 
in a world of human beings unless he took into account the 
minds of his fellow-men. How many plans have failed—in 
politics, in war, in business, in pacifying a group of strikers 
or controlling a hungry mob—because the plan, sound enough 
in itself, overlooked the human element? It has been said that 
we are all of us more or less psychologists’; the proper study 
of mankind is human nature. But for the most part we assume 
that human nature is a 
thing about which any 
sensible man may reason 
and reach a view of his 
own. We recognise that 
it takes an expert to un- 
derstand a motor-car or 
a microphone; but we 
suppose that the mach- 
inery of the mind can be 
grasped bya litle unaided 
common sense. 

Now how do you try 
and sum up the minds of 
other people? Yesterday 
perhaps a stranger called 
on you at your home or 
place of business. You 
wondered whether you 
would like him as a friend, 
or, it may be, whether 
you could safely engage 
him as a workman or a 
clerk. With that end in 
view, you set yourself 
quietly to study his mind 
and character. What 
method did you adopt, and 
how far do you think your 
method can be trusted? 
To begin with, I suppose you just looked at him systematically. 
The scientist would call it the method of observation—a very 
sound method, provided it is systematic and not half-hearted 
and casual. Like Sherlock Holmes, through half-closed lids, 
you gaze, swiftly but unobtrusively, at the newcomer’s face. 
Your glance takes in his general physique; your eye runs over 
his clothes. The wedding-ring, the brown cigarette-stain, the 
tiny cast in the left eye—nothing escapes you. ‘A fat, red- 
haired, jolly looking person’, you say, “with a full waist measure- 
ment. He would make very pleasant company, but I wonder 
whether he is not a little too heavy and slow’. Or, it may be, 
he was thin and skinny, perched gingerly on the very edge of 
the chair, twiddling his bowler hat with nervous bony fingers. 
‘This man, at any rate’, you say, ‘does not waste time on pleasure. 
Sit him alone in an office with a pile of accounts, and he might 
deal with them pretty shrewdly; but he will never make a com- 
mercial traveller or a salesman’. 


First Impressions 

How far can you trust these snapshot judgments? Strangely 
enough; psychologists themselves have been trying to test the 
value of such guesses. If you refer to page 17 of the pamphlet, 
How the Mind Works*, you will see a picture of two very 
different types—the lean or skinny and the plump or fat. Now, 
you know the old tradition: those ‘with the lean and hungry 
look’, as Shakespeare tells us, ‘think too much’ and | are often 
‘dangerous’. ‘Sleek-headed men’—‘men that are fat’, tend to 
‘sleep 0” nights’, and often are a bit sleepy by day; and yet when 
roused they show their emotions very readily; jovial one minute, 
complaining the next. 

- Although this theory is as old as the Romans, no one has ever 
really put it to the test until quite recently. But now psycholo- 
gists have been trying to group people into types according to 

their physique, and have been studying each one to see how often 
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the lean man is nervous and reserved, and how often the plump 
man 1s expansive and emotional. In the asylum, it seems, the 
rule quite often holds good. In everyday life, however, although 
the tendency can still be discovered, it appears far too uncertain 
to be of real practical use. 

A man’s physique, then, tells us a little, but it does not tell 
us much. What about his face? Observers of human nature set 
great store by watching a man’s eyes. You, for example, would 
perhaps put to your stranger a number of guileless questions 
about the weather and his hobbies, whether he came by *bus 
or tube, and all the time you would be watching the changes 
on pe face, particularly when you think to catch him off his 
guard. 

What has the psychologist to say to this second line of 
observation? He will agree that almost every emotion has its 
instinctive expression on the face. Even the tiny baby smiles 
and frowns; and the cinema actress will register for you the 
most complicated emo- 
tions, and you guess, and 
guess immediately, what 
agonies or raptures she is 
feeling as you watch her 
face upon the screen. 


becomes habitual, it tends 
to leave its mark upon the 
‘face. You may spot the 
bad-tempered by their 
scowl, the haughty by 
their supercilious sneer, 
the jovial by the tiny 
crow’s feet at the corners 
of their eyes. And careful 
investigation will show 
that you are often right. 
’ The expression of the face 
is far more trustworthy 
than the structure of the 
face or of the body as a 
whole. Yet there are plenty 
of people whose face tells 
you nothing. I could in- 
troduce you to a young 
thief whose eye has the 
open frankness of the 
most innocent angel. And 
I could show you a man 


' whose furtive glances make you think he has committed all the 


crimes in the calendar, but who, as a matter of fact, is about the 
most conscientious fellow I know—conscientious, in fact, to the 
extent of being positively nervous about it. 


Psychology of the Voice 


Thirdly, there is the voice. Having glanced at your man and 
examined his face, you now put a few questions and listen to the 
answers. What the man says and how he words it, whether his 
accent is Cockney or B.B.C., whether he speaks in a hoarse and 
husky whisper like our friend Bill Sikes or with an unctuous 
lisp like "Umble Uriah—all these things may influence your 
estimate if you use your ears as well as your eyes. Many of us 
ignore this set of clues. We seldom talk of observation with the 
ears. Yet voice is affected by emotion and character almost as 
much as face. ° 

The psychology of the voice, however, is an almost virgin 
field. Professor Pear has already made some fascinating experi- 
ments. He brought various speakers to the microphone, and 
listeners were asked to guess the age, sex, profession and general 
characteristics of each simply from hearing their voices. He found 
that nearly sixty per cent. of the listeners could guess the profes- 
sion of George Grossmith quite accurately; on the other hand, 
only two per cent. guessed the army officer correctly. _ 

You see, then, that psychologists have been investigating alf 
those clues on which you rely. And, as a result of their experi- 
ments, they are inclined to put far less trust in the personal 
interview than the majority of interviewers assume. Business 
men; committee members, women who pride themselves on 
their piercing intuitions—these often have a confidence in their 
power to read others which very few psychologists share. It 
is true that interviewing can be made far more efficient than 
it is at present if cértain psychological principles are followed. 
But even so it is never wholly to be trusted. 
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Further, if an emotion - 
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The diagram of an actual test made in the National Institute of 
Industrial Psychology 


Our conclusion, therefore, is this: Nearly all the methods we 
have described may prove suggestive, but they can hardly ever 


be conclusive. The psychologist, at any rate, is quite convinced - 


that the real way to size up a man’s character is to turn, not so 
much to the outward and visible signs, but rather to the inward 
and invisible mentality. Judge mental characteristics by mental 
. symptoms, not-by physical. ‘That is his favourite motto. How, 
then, is this to be done? The psychologist here makes use of a 
second scientific method. Instead of trusting to observation he 
makes an experiment. He carries out a psychological test. 


Reliability of Intelligence Tests 


If, therefore, you went to the Institute of Industrial Psycho- 
logy and asked them to tell you what kind of job your mind was 
fitted for—whether you would make a good lawyer or a good 
musician, whether you should take up journalism or engineering 
or the stage—you would find that the psychologist spent very 
little time in just looking at your features or physique; he would 
star. almost straight away with a series of tests. The best-known 
tests are tests of intelligence. An intelligence test is rather like 
an examination, which is intended to measure, not your know- 
ledge or your skill, but your inborn or inherited capacity. Such 
tests were used very largely in America during the War. As soon 
as the American Army was mobilised, the War Office desired to 
pick out as quickly as possible those who were fit to be trained as 
officers, and, on the other hand, those who were not fit to be 
trusted with a rifle because they were so stupid that they might 
shoot friends instead of enemies. Accordingly the psycholo- 
gists were asked to test each recruit. By the end of the War 
over two million men had been examined in this way. In this 
country the Civil Service Commission, among other organisa- 
tions, has often made use of intelligence tests. Every school 
doctor uses them for testing the mentally defective, and a good 
many. education authorities have tried them for picking out 
scholarship\winners for secondary schools. Suppose, then, you 
are asking whether you yourself, or, it may be, your eldest 
son, is fit to go in for a professional career—to become a 
doctor, shall we say—the first thing the psychologist will do 
is this. He knows that for each given‘trade or profession a 
definite amount of intelligence is required. He knows precisely 
how much. He gives you his test: and the test gives him his reply. 
He may say, for example: ‘No, I-am afraid your intelligence 
would never enable you even to pass the preliminary examin- 
ations. But you seem to have good manual and technical cap- 
acity. I would advise you rather to go in for electrical engineer- 
ing 
_ Testing intelligence sounds very alarming. Some people even 
imagine that the psychologist lifts off your skull and literally 
pri¢s into your brain. As a matier of fact, all he does is to set 
your mind working on certain ‘-areiily selected problems which 
are designed to bring out your power of logical thinking instead 
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of mere skill or information. Often the tests are camouflaged in — 
the form of a game or a puzzle or a joke. For children the pro- 


_ -blems are arranged in an age scale, five for each age, and thus you 
“can tell whether the child is_as developed mentally as he is 


physically: you can give him a mental age and compare it with 
his actual age last birthday. Tommy is twelve years old to-day. 
By the tests his mental age is only ten. He is therefore two years 
backward; but not mentally defective. — f 

Here, for example, is one of the questions for a child of eleven. 

‘The other day a boy said to me: “I have three brothers, Jack, 
Tom and myself”. What is silly in what the boy said?’ If you can 
answer that correctly you have a mental age of eleven at least. 

Here is another which is just a little harder. 

‘The moon is far more useful than the sun, because the moon 
gives light at night when we really need it, but the sun only gives’ 
us light in the daytime when we do not need it’. If you can ex- 
plain what is wrong with that, then you have a mental age of at 
least twelve. For serious purposes, of course, no one would ever 
dream of giving a mental age from just one single question. 
But the examples are given so as to show the principle by making 
it quite simple. 


Measuring the Emoticns 


If you go into a psychologist’s laboratory, you will discover 
that there are other tests—for attention, observation, memory, 
and the like. There are even marvellous tests for measuring your. 
emotions. Come with me into this darkened room and sit down in 
that large armchair. Just place your hands on those two moist 
pads. You are not supposed to know it, but those moist pads are 
electrodes connecting you up to a battery and a galvanometer. 
I am not going to give you a shock; a mild current will be 
passed through your body, but you will not feel it. But the gal-. 
vanometer will measure its amount and the way it changes. That 
spot of light moving up and down that graduated scale—that 
tells us how much current is passing. Now we are ready to be-. 
gin. There, did you see that? The spot of light rushed right off. 
the scale. It was your own excitement did it! I said, ‘Weare going 
‘to begin’, and that keyed you up—oh! ever such a little—into a 
state of anxious tension. Now you are calming down, and you see 
the spot is coming back. See be NE oe 

Here then is a remarkable discovery. It appears that any wave 
of feeling allows a little more current-to pass: the stronger the 
feeling the more the galvanometer moves. ‘Thus, as you sit in the 
chair I might talk to you about various agitating topics and see 
how far each one excites you; or to save time I might simply call 
out a number of words—baby, marriage, death, the gold stand- 
ard, pretty girl, unemployed, income tax, fire, Emily-Jones (or 
whatever is the name of your fiancée), and so on. Your face may, 
not quiver a muscle, but whenever I hit upon anything that stirs 
your emotions, the little spot of light will move up.and down 
again showing that more electrical current has passed. This ex- 
periment sounds almost incredible to those who have never seen 
it. But it is quite easy to make. Anybody who has a galvanometer 
can do it for himself, or you can call in at any psychological 


-laboratory and see it working. People have even thought that 


this might prove a useful way of detecting guilty criminals 
or unravelling secret nervous troubles. At present, however, 
the drawback is that we have not quite discovered what is 
the cause of the electrical change. Some psychologists believe 
that it is due to an imperceptible sweating of the hands. But 
later work rather upsets any simple explanation. However, it is 
sufficient to show you how psychology is all the time on the 
verge of making the most startling discoveries, some of which 
are already altering our old-fashioned notions of mind and 
brain, and others promise to be of great practical service in 
the very near future. 

These, then, are some of the chief methods by which .the 
psychologist seeks to study the minds of other people: he 
observes them and—more important still—he tests them by 
actual experiments. Already these methods are being regularly 
employed. Doctors and psychologists adopt them for testing 
children in the schools; vocational psychologists employ them 
when they give advice to parents or to teachers about the young 
child’s employment or his future career; many large firms have 
their own psychologist, or employ the Institute of Industrial 
Psychology, to help them in picking out the-best man for a par- 
ticular job when they have a large list of applicants. 

Thus you see psychology is no longer an armchair subject. It is 
useful in the school, in the factory, and in the consulting room. 
In America psychologists are now studying the principles of 
salesmanship. And they will tell you the best devices to adopt in 
drawing up advertisements for a particular line of goods. In 
fact, there is hardly any form of human activity which does not: 
possess a psychological side and to which some psychologist or ' 
other has not been turning his attention. 


The Workers’ Educational Association has published a pam 

on The Practical Effects of Education Ecbaue. » dealing al pack 
questions as the withdrawal of deficiency grant, reduction of 
free places in secondary schools, etc. The pamphlet is priced 
at 1d. (post free 1d.), with reduction for bulk orders. 


other institution for services to the cause of music 
in this country, let us not forget the part played’ by 
% jy _ thechurch choir. The first English music school was 
founded-in 597 by St. Augustine, in connection with Canterbury 
Cathedral, and it still. exists as the King’s School-in that city; 
-the present Choir School at York dates from 663, its founder 
being St. Paulinus; and a glance at The Choir Schools Directory 
‘shows that the majority of English Cathedral Schools have had 
an average lifetime of about 500 years; and even more important 


is the fact that they are still turning out a steady stream of young - 


-‘musicians of whom a good proportion may be counted on to 
distinguish themselves subsequently. A list of English musicians 
who began their career as choristers, or who have graduated as 
articled pupils in the cathedral organ-loft, would comprise a 
very large proportion (perhaps even a majority) of English 
composers, from Tudor times down to the present day; amongst 
contemporary composers two distinguished names come to 
Mind at once—Walford Davies and William ‘Walton, the 
former having been a chorister at St. George’s, Windsor, and 
the latter at Christ Church Cathedral, Oxford. And the benefi- 
_cent influence of this early training is apt to show itself in the 
most unexpected quarters. For example, there are many delight- 
ful pages in the Savoy operas which are clearly the result of 
_Sullivan’s early experience as a choirboy; and it is no less obvious 
that some of the finest parts in ‘Belshazzar’s Feast’ (.e., the 
-passages for unaccompanied singing) owe much to Walton’s early 
familiarity with the best models of choral polyphony. 
_ Nor is the cathedral the only valuable training-ground.-If the 
information could be dug out, we should find that the parish 
church choir, though a much later institution than that of the 
cathedral and collegiate church, has been the starting point of 
a host of admirable exponents in pretty well every department 
of the art. Add to this the fact that for centuries—until very 
recent years, in fact—the only choral music regularly heard and. 
taken part in by many thousands of the general public was that 
sung by church choirs of all sorts and denominations, and it 
will be seen that this particular influence can hardly be over- 
estimated. (That the influence was not always for good was inevi- 
table, but this reservation applies to every institution of long 
standing.). Even today, when the best of music and musical 
performance is available in practically every home, the part 
‘played by the church choir is considerable. For example, the 
musical press regularly contains accounts of festivals (usually 
held in cathedrals) of combined parish church choirs, the number 
of singers frequently passing the four-figure mark, and being 
drawn largely from rural districts and small towns where en- 
semble music-making of any kind has to be carried on against 
_counter-attractions and difficulties that would quickly swamp 
any enterprise that had not enthusiasm behind it. ; 
These reflections are the natural outcome of the reading of 
Dr. Sydney Nicholson’s new book, Quires and Places Where 
They Sing (Bell, 8s. 6d.). So far as I am aware, the work is 
unusual in one important respect: it is both a historical survey 
and a practical treatise. The former is not only of great interest 
_to.the general reader: it is also a stimulus to the contemporary 
church musician, whether he be choirmaster or chorister. He 
will see that, however humble his position, he is a unit in one 
of the longest and most distinguished of musical successions. 
Dr. Nicholson devotes his first two substantial chapters to a 
sketch of church music from the earliest times. Chapter 3 deals 
_with the choir of today and discusses various types of choirs— 
‘village, small town, etc.—their function, organisation and other 
practical matters; Chapter 4 is concerned with the choirmaster, 
-and treats in a concise manner the various departments of choir- 
training; the interpretation of church music is the subject of 
Chapter 5; Chapter 6 returns to choir-training, giving detailed 
advice as to exercises, teaching of new music, conducting, sight 
reading, etc.; Chapter 7 discusses the work of the organist as 
accompanist, solo player, etc.; and the final chapter is a con- 
sideration of ‘the place of music.in the church service’. ; 
As an organist and choirmaster of long experience, both in 
parish church and cathedral, Dr. Nicholson is, of course, 
particularly well qualified to write a book of this sort; yet he 


would -probably be the first to agree that the most valuable - 


ts of the book are the outcome of his experiences gained 
ase fs left Westminster Abbey to found the School of English 
Church Music, of which the College of St. Nicholas at Chisle- 
hurst is the centre. In the organisation of this great work on 
behalf of English Church music, Dr. Nicholson must have 
' travelled many thousands of miles, during which he has come in 
- contact with almost every conceivable kind: of choir; and there 
-is probably no one better aware of the needs and difficulties 
of parish church choirs, especially those in small and. remote 
centres. I am glad to see that as a result of all his experience, 
Dr. Nicholson is very far from-being a pessimist. He considers 
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©The Church Choir 


HEN credit is being given to this, that, and the | 


that ‘there are indications of a healthy progress. in thost 
directions’, and adds that ‘there probably was never a time when 


more practical interest” was taken in church music than the 
present’. In view. ofthe constant references “in the press ‘to 
empty churches, this may be a surprising remark::Let it be 


‘admitted that organised religion, and’ therefore church-going, 


has ‘suffered: in.common with other. non-material > forms © of 


activity during recent years: Nevertheless, ‘not’ all. churches 


are empty; and the press has little or nothing: to say concerning 


‘those that are well: attended; just°as its news columns. aré 


inevitably more concerned with mishaps and malefactors than 


-with ‘things and people who merely behave themsélves. “But 
‘head-counting is always a misleading form of estimate; and there 


can be no doubt, surely, that the Church is infinitely more vital 
today than she was a century ago. Similarly, there can be no 


‘question that the standard of taste and performance in church 


music, though still leaving much to be desired in many places; 


is far better than it was before the.-War. This improvement is 


due to a variety of factors which Dr. Nicholson” mentions; 


‘such as the Report of the Archbishop’s Committee on’ Church 
‘Music (a new. edition of which was recently called for); the 
‘increased attention given to the training’ of choirmasters and — 
-organists in the leading musical colleges, both in London and 
‘provincial ‘centres; the admirable work of the Royal College of - 
‘Organists, an institution which was never more active or useful _ 
‘during its long career than it is today; the founding of organ. 

‘and choral scholarships at several of* the colleges at ‘Oxford and 


Cambridge; the work, as an advisory body, of the Church Music 


‘Society; the institution’ in many dioceses of Church Music. 
-Committees, . through ‘which advice and practical help are 
‘given; the organisation of choral festivals of the type referred 


to above; and, not least, the work of the School of English 


‘Church Music. There is, in fact, no choir so isolated or small 
.as to be beyond the reach.of help and encouragement if those 


in charge of it take advantage of their opportunities. eon 
My own experience convinces me that Dr. Nicholson has 
ample ground for taking a cheerful view. I have lately had occa- 


sion. to visit some rural centres in the South of England to — 


conduct rehearsals in connection with choral festivals, and I 
have been struck by the all-round improved standard in singing, 
the interest shown, and (an important and pleasant. surprise) 


by the proportion of young men in the choirs. On all grounds, 


therefore, the outlook is far from depressing. Dr. Nicholson sums 
up thus: 


It is quite certain that definite progress has been made during the 
past twenty years; there is less desire for display and more for effi- 
ciency: the quality of music is certainly better on the whole; and the 
general improvement of the singing, especially in parish church choirs, 
has been marked. Much remains to be done, but at least there are 
now plenty of enthusiasts who are eager to do it. ; 


In this progress Dr. Nicholson himself has played an in- 
valuable part, and he has considerably enlarged his scope of 
usefulness by the issue of a readable and comprehensive 
book that will rouse interest in the subject amongst many of the 
general public who have hitherto given it too little thought. 

As I have said, the parish church choir still remains’ an 
important centre of musical influence. How far this influence is 
to be for good depends less perhaps on the singers themselves 
than on their hearers. A good choir is hardly likely to be found 
where the congregation is uninterested, unsympathetic, or 


critical in the wrong way; such a congregation will in fact get the © 


choir it deserves. On the other hand, experience shows that, 
even in small centres, wherever there is a leader blessed. with 
tact and skill (I put these qualities in their right order), backed 
up by clergy and congregation, good results can be obtained 
from the humblest material. The need for such leaders is wide- 
spread, for there are many villages and smail towns that cannot 
afford the services of a professional musician. Here is scope 
for amateurs in search of a hobby; there are now plenty of 
opportunities of gaining the necessary instruction and -ex- 
perience, and the work itself usually proves to be as delightful as 
it certainly is useful. HARVEY GRACE 


The Cambridge University Press has commenced the issue of 
The Cambridge Miscellany with six small volumes (3s: 6d. each) 
of neat and pleasant appearance. These comprise an abridgement 
of Cecil Torr’s Small Talk at Wreyland, that exquisite miscellany 
of Devonshire life; Charles Sorley’s Marlborough and Other 
Poems; two autobiographical accounts of childhood, one belonging 
to the ’sixties, by George Sturt, entitled A Small Boy in the 
? Sixties, the other to the ’nineties, by Frank Kendon, entitled The 
Small Years; the two finest chapters of Dr. G. G. Coulton’s 
Five Centuries of Religion, reset with illustrations under the title 
Two Saints: St. Bernard and St. Francis; and, lastly, a reprint of 


-The Influence of Christ in the Ancient World, by’T. R. Glover. 
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Out of Doors 
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-< Wheat not Chaff 


‘FEEL that there is a grave danger of the public mind 
becoming completely fogged by impractical men, the idealists, 
who make it difficult for the man in the street to separate the 
B& wheat from the chaff; in other words, to appreciate what is or 
what is not practical in agricultural affairs. One frequently sees 
such headlines in the papers as ‘Wheat v. Stock Farming’, or 
“Stock Farming v. Cereal Growing’. Was ever anything more 
ridiculous? Every farmer who was lucky enough to be farming 
whén.cereal production was a paying proposition knows full well 
that more stock was kept on arable farms during that period 
than any other, and when corn-growing again pays, livestock 
will again increase by leaps and bounds on those farms, thereby 
greatly benefiting the grass farmers also. As it is, the acreage 
under arable cultivation has been steadily falling, and with it the 
numbers of men employed on the land. Yet there are men of 
intelligence who advocate the further laying of our land down 
to grass; one hundred acres under wheat will produce twenty 
times as much food as one hundred under grass will produce in 
the form of meat, and provide employment for ten times as many 
people. If I step outside my front door I cross three fields as 
good as any man can want to farm, the first an 11-acre field 
from which I have just thrashed 99 qrs. of barley, not counting 
5 qrs. of seconds; and then-I look across 200’acres, the happy 
hunting-ground of local poachers—good land a complete waste, 
growing bush and infested with thousands of rabbits—within one 
minute of the town of Maidon in Essex. The next farm to that 
is one I used to own, of 390-acres of good arable land which is 
entirely unsuitable for anything but corn-growing. When I look 
back I think of the fine horses and good fellows I used to employ 
on this farm; I gave it up with its stack-yards full of stacks, wheat 
during that year averaging 6 qrs. per acre, and I see it now 
tumbled down to twitch and grass with practically no men there, 
ditches full, all the drains I laid blocked, just a few grass sheep 
and cows having practically the run of the farm. 

I cross to the next,:a good farm, all grass, of about 300 acres, 
with a set of magnificent buildings. and good cottages, the 
cottages let (but not to farm workers), plenty of cattle and large 
mumbers of poultry. I believe this farm employs one regular 
worker. Adjoining that is a farm consisting of two holdings, 
.I,100 acres in all; again good land, much of it arable until quite 
recently, with lots of good: horses, again a lot of farm workers, 
geod fellows as one would want to see. I used to shoot over it 
and knew them well, but what now? ‘The cottages are empty, 
the premises falling down, the farmhouse, also empty, rapidly 
becoming a wreck and 1,100 acres of weeds. . 

It is very much the same for many miles around. Where 
there are tenants they are mostly in distress and in all cases 
there are practically no farm workers left. On some of these 
farms I see sheds packed full of excellent implements—waiting, 
-for what? I trust that it may be to hear that our nation has at 
ast grown to realise that the workers and the implements are 
again needed, and that those men on the local. unemployment 
exchange are to be enabled to go back to the land and to earn a 
fair living wage. I farm a considerable amount of similar land 
and pay a wage bill of £14,000 a year. Am I to join the rest of 
these poor fellows who, through no fault of their own, have 
ceased to function? 

I listened with great interest to Mr. A. G. Street when he gave 
his broadcast talk on the evening of October 5,and should very 
much like to show him that even a corn-growing farm can be a 
busy place; if all the land were enabled to be farmed even as my 
own is, there need be no unemployment. If what I say is correct— 
and it is—why suggest cutting me out and replacing my cereal 
‘production with perishable products, the possibility of a profit 
from which would be extremely doubtful, even if the land were 
suitable for raising them? Why, in a crisis like this, talk of 
creating small-holders? What I am anxious to see is that the good 
fellows now on the land may be saved from irrecoverable ruin. 
These areno times for playing with the position. This land I have 
been talking about was wheat land, is now waste land and has 
broken a Jot of men who knew their job. If Mr. Street’s advice 
were taken and the remaining corn-growing farmers were 
driven to new and uncertain methods of farming for the pro- 
duction of perishable produce, our farmers would be plunged 
down to ruin still faster than they are travelling now. Some of us 
have weathered the storm as yet, but we are in danger and 
cannot stand the slightest push in the wrong direction. Farmer’s 
Glory was a most interesting book, but so was Land and the 
Nation. However, I notice that Mr. Lloyd George puts a picture 
on the cover showing how practical he is. His horses evidently 
walk with both off-side legs at the same time and he puts his 
breast on the wrong side of the plough and then, to cap it all, his 
man doesn’t know where to walk. It is a picture worth looking 
at. Primrose McConnell wrote a most excellent book on farming, 


By S. O. RATCLIFF 


but, as a practical farmer, I do not think anyone would call him 
a success. 

Mixed farmers growing all sorts of corn and green stuff—all 
men with at least average intelligence—would have long ago 
dropped out wheat, barley and oats if it were a reasonable 
proposition: It is not. How many acres of extra potatoes does it 
take to flood the markets? Not many. The same applies to peas, 
beans and other vegetable crops. What about milk and mi 
products? Overdo any of them and disaster worse than ever 


would. stare you in the ‘face. No, you must stick to your corn- 


growing, even under existing conditions. If I took a grass farm 
to-morrow I would break it all up and grow corn. In fact, I have 
recently done so, but that does not mean that it is not heavily 
stocked, because it is. The reason I have been able to make my 
farming pay is because I have kept my land at a high state of 
fertility and always grown a large variety of crops, so that almost 
every year one or other of the crops has turned up trumps; and, 
further, the production of fat lambs during every month of the 


-year has considerably helped my returns. I breed ail my own 
livestock, and during the low prices have fed all corn produced 
-on the farms, except malting barleys. 


Our nation has too long neglected its arable agriculture and its 
rural life. It has too long aspired to the factory and scorned the 


‘furrow. It has gone on studying the consumer until it has arrived 


at.the point. where, if it goes on a little longer, there will not be 
anything.to consume. I have always contended that if an arable 
farm didnot pay to cultivate as plough land, the remedy was notin 
laying part down to grass, as many farmers have done during the 


‘last few years, but in either adding more ploughed acres or taking 


neighbouring land and farming it with the same equipment and 
so reducing the overhead charges per acre on the first. Grass land 
seldom earns much money per acre,and can lose more money in 
one year than arable can in three. This must be obvious to every- 
one after the experience of the past eighteen months. On the 
other hand, with a little luck and better times, well farmed land 
can make considerable profits in any one year. I should never 


cease to grow wheat unless compelled to do so. I look upon it 


as an absolute necessity to successful arable and stock farming, 
and, therefore, whilst I rezret that the guaranteed price is not 
greater, I am extremely grateful: that: the Wheat Act contains 
the guarantee that it does. But, unfortunately, carrying as I do 
on my farms a large number of sheep and other stock, this 


‘benefit has been many times wiped out. 


The benefits available to. growers under the Wheat Act, 
which came into operation for the first time after the present 
harvest, have completely changed the attitude of our farmers 
towards this crop. I am afraid there may be some danger that 
farmers may be tempted to sow greatly increased acreages, 
regardless of results, This would be extremely unwise, for in 
order to get any benefit worth having, it is very important that 


‘production per acre should be as near as possible to-a full crop. 


Any indiscriminate sowing on land which is unsuitable, or cross 
cropping, will certainly lead to disappointment. Wheat is an 
exhausting crop, and after it the field is in a lower state of 
fertility than after almost any other crop. Many farmers do not 
vary their quantity of seed sown per acre but treat all fields alike. 


‘This is wrong and often the cause of disappointment later. For 


fallows six pecks may be sufficient, but Iam convinced that at 
least ten pecks per acre should be sown after clover and clover 


-mixtures. Farmers who have not tried double drilling should 


do so. I mean by that, drill half the quantity of seed both ways 
and thus spread the seed more thinly over all the ground. This 
does not entail more work, as much less harrowing is required. 
If there are thistles to be cut, that will have to be done earlier, 
for when the corn is high you cannot walk between the rows. 
This spreading of the seed over most of the ground leaves less 
ground available for weeds. = 

If you find what variety suits your soil you should grow no 
other, however persuasive your seed-merchant may be. There 
are a few old-fashioned ideas about the cultivation of wheat 
that have always puzzled me. Why do farmers harrow it in the 
spring? It is wrong. Earth it up by hand-hoeing if you can, but 
why harrow it up? On all heavy soils where it is possible to 
drill both ways, hand-hoe every time. No crop pays better for 
hand-hoeing than wheat. Horse-hoeing is not the same thing, 


-in fact there isno comparison between the two operations. Hand- 
-hoeing on heavy soils at any time during the early stages of spring 
‘growth adds at least one quarter per acre to the crop harvested. 


It is definitely possible to increase the average yield of wheat 
per acre, but this only applies where farmers are not doing their 
land well enough, and the reason is that where land is well 


. farmed, there is always a danger thatin straining at too large a crop 


in the majority of seasons, you will defeat your own ends and have 


- laid crops of low yield instead of standing ones with a good yield, 
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Aow to Plant Fruit Trees 


By A. N. RAWES 


HERE is a lot of pleasure and satisfaction to be got 
_ out of producing in your own garden at any rate a 
. proportion of the fruit you require from year to year. 
cae In most gardens it is possible to grow successfully the 
choicer varieties of hardy fruits, like apples, pears, plums and 
cherries, etc.; and, properly looked. after, the trees and bushes 
will add considerably to the interest and charm of the garden 
generally. Now that we are into the finest fruit tree planting 
month in the whole of the year, many of you will be taking the 
opportunity to plant a few trees, or to add to the number you 


-already have established: not that the fruit tree planting season 


s 


is confined to the month of November, of course—you can put 

im trees at any time between now and next February, or even 

March. But as a rule, autumn planting is much the best. 
Some people who would be only too glad to grow a little 


fruit of some description in their garden, refrain from planting, 


trees because they 
think they will neces- 
sarily occupy a large 
amount of ground, 
and that in a smallish 
garden, fruit trees 
would be out of place. 
Without doubt some 
fruit trees do take up 
alot of room and for — 
the. average garden 
of limited space; the 
compact bush and 
pyramid shaped 
trees, the trim ‘hori- 
zontal espaliers, cor- 
dons and fan-shaped 
trees are much more 
suitable. If the most 
is made of the bare 
spaces on the house 
side and garden 
fence, a considerable 
variety of most wel- 
come fruit can be 
grown without in the 
least encroaching 
upon the beds and 
borders and vege- 
table plots. There the 
espaliers, and cor- 
dons and ‘fan’ trees 
will make a neat covering for the house side or garage 
wall, or boundary fence, whatever the aspect, and it is a good 


sign, I think, that in many well planned small gardens, trained 


fruit trees are displacing the unproductive ‘creepers’ which for 
so long have smothered valuable planting space. Espaliers and 
cordons can also be grown with excellent effect as a screen round 
the vegetable quarters, as a background for the flower border or 
lawn, or even along the pathside—where they will.take up very 
little room, cast practically no shade and in no way interfere with 
neighbouring plants. Into the bargain they come into bearing 
very quickly when but a few years old, and are quite easy to 
manage in every way. 4 
- I cannot here go into detail regarding the choice of trees for 
different positions, nor do more than give passing mention to 
the important matter of the special rootstocks, of dwarfing, 
intermediate and vigorous growing types—that are used for the 
different forms of trees. But reputable nurserymen will have no 
difficulty whatsoever in supplying just what you require for 
each special purpose. Nor shall I give lists of most suitable 
varieties of apples and pears, plums, cherries, and such like, 
for planting in the garden. Sufficient to say that the Fruit 
Committee of the Royal Horticultural Society has prepared an 
excellent up-to-date little pamphlet on the subject, which can 
be obtained on application to the Secretary, R.H.S., Vincent 
Square, Westminster. , 
While I urge you to include in your garden as many fruit 
trees and bushes as you conveniently can, I hope you will not 
try and squeeze in just the few extra which might lead to serious 
overcrowding. To huddle fruit trees too closely together is a 


fairly common mistake, which is bound to lead to trouble and_ 


disappointment before long. To help you to estimate just how 
many of the different kinds of trees you can fit into the spaces 
you have available, here are some minimum distances at which 
the trees should be planted apart. For the big standard trees of 
apples, pears, plums, cherries, etc.—trees that have a clean 
stem of 6 ft. or so before branching, and which I suggest, are 
hardly ‘garden’ trees at all—allow at least 18 ft. from tree to 


A fan-shaped pear tree which is both decorative and fruitful in the small garden 


tree. For the half-standard trees, allow at least 15 ft. each way,’ 


and for the bush apples and pears and plums allow ro ft. or. 
12 ft. space between the trees, each way. Of course, the ground 
between the spaced-out trees will not be wasted. For the first’ 
few years, at any rate, you can intercrop with soft fruits like: 
currants and gooseberries, strawberries and so on, or with 
vegetables, bulbs, etc. Allow for each espalier apple and pear 
tree—with its four or more tiers of horizontal branches ranging 
on either side of the main stem—about 12 ft. of lateral space 
against the wall or fence, and rather more than that for a fan’ 
trained plum or cherry or peach. The single-cordon apple and: 
pear trees you can plant at 2 ft. apart. Currant and gooseberry 
bushes should go at about 5 ft. apart—that gives ample room,’ 
and the red currants and gooseberries you grow as cordons can 
be set at about a foot apart. If you plant any taspberry canes,” 
put them at 18 inches or even 2 ft. apart, and leave about 6 ft. 
between the rows. 


speaking, fruit trees 
do not need rich, 
heavily manured 
ground. If yours is 
good, well cultivated 
soil, no special prepar- 
ation for the new. 
trees, beyond deep. 
digging, should be 
necessary; manure 
being best applied as 
required after the 
trees are established. 
But if you have to: 
plant in heavy, clayey 


well to’ get the soil: 
well limed and when 
at all possible to’ 
improve drainage by 
putting plenty of’ 
broken bricks and old 


planting holes. Hav-' 


dig in some bulky: 
manure — well-rotted 
stable or farm manure, 


or leaf mould, burnt garden refuse and such like—and it will” 
help a lot too if you can bring in some good loamy soil or old” 


compost, to pack round and among the roots at planting. If you 
can find room against the side of the house for a tree or two, 
remember that the soil there—especially if it isa new building— 
is as a rule anything but ideal for fruit trees, often no more than 


a-cemented conglomeration of builder’s rubbish. Then it pays to ’ 


dig out the old soil to a depth of two or even three feet, and to 
cover the bottom of the pit with a six-inch layer of brickbats, 
clinkers and such like, for drainage. And if the ground is very. 


heavy, you might, in addition, lay a small pipe drain from the ° 


bottom of the border, to carry away surplus water. On top of the 


drainage material—to do the job properly—should go a layer of : 
turves grass side down, and over that, good loamy soil, or best 


top soil from another part of the garden. : 
When the bundle of new trees arrives let your immediate 
care be for the roots. If the roots seem at all dried up, as 


they may be if the trees have travelled a long journey, stand them ° 
to soak in a tub of water for a couple of hours or'so before plant-- 


ing, just the roots being submerged. Then get them into the 
ground as soon as you can. If it happens that they arrive much to 
soon for you, or when planting must be held up by frost or 
heavy rains, or for any other reason, the best plan is to lay them 
in a trench in some sheltered corner, shovelling a good thickness 
of soil over the roots and treading it firm. They will then be safe 
for a week or two; but the sooner they are properly planted in 
their permanent quarters, so much the better for them. 
When all is ready for planting—the ground cleaned, levelled 
and firmed after the preliminary digging, and the site foreach 
row and tree measured and marked out—dig out for each tree in 
turn a circular hole about a yard wide and a foot deep. For a very 
big tree make the hole wider, but not much deeper, and as you 
dig throw the best top soil to one side, the coarser subsoil to 
another; then, as you plant, you can pack the best soil close 
among the roots and finish off with the poorer stuff. It is always 
wise to break up the bottom of the hole with a fork; to loosen 
any hard pan of subsoil, which might cramp root development 


7 


Now, generally: ' 


ground, it will be as. © 


mortar rubble into: 
the bottom of the. 


ing a very light and- 
sandy soil to deal with, 


a ee eras lL 
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and interfere with natural drainage; afterwards treading down 
the loosened soil before setting the tree in, position. Do not put 
manure into the bottom of the hole. In light, sandy soil it is 
sometimes a good plan to line the trench got out for the rasp- 
berries with well-rotted manure—and if you are planting a cherry 
or plum or peach tree, add plenty of mortar rubble to the soil 
in the hole. And by all means mix in any spare wood ashes, leaf 
soil, old compost and such like you may have at hand, but as a 
general rule it pays to keep manure from contact with the roots. 

Then, before planting any new trees, prune the roots. You 
will find many roots have been torn and broken and roughly 
chopped at lifting time; but that is no handicap so long as you 
trim off the jagged ends and broken pieces before you plant. 
Do not be afraid to shorten the long, coarse roots by even as 
much as half their length, and cut back any down-striking ‘tap’ 
root there may be. Above all else, avoid planting toodeeply. 
Three or four inches of soil over the topmost roots is ample; 
and a simple guide is to set the tree at approximately the same 
depth at which it was growing in the nursery, or before the 


<< transplanting. You will find the old soil-level mark on the stem, 


just-above the roots, which shows the depth at which the tree 


‘was growing before lifting, and that is the depth at which it 
_should be planted now. Probably half the complaints one hears 
__of new trees failing to make a good start in spring, and of 


newly planted raspberry canes dying, could be traced to too deep 


2s ge ee 


~ 


planting. Better to be a] 


Spread out the roots to their fullest extent and work in fine soi 


among them,’and when all the roots are just covered tread the 


soil firmly; and then, if it is thought necessary, put ina forkful 
or two of rotted manure and afterwards fill in the rest of the 
soil, ram it quite firm, and finish off with a light mulch of manure 
laid on the surface round each tree. ; 

If you plant long-stemmed trees or leggy bushes likely to need 
support, plant the stake with the tree. Drive it in position. before 
the roots are covered in; then there is no risk of injuring the 
roots as there is when the stake is driven down haphazardly, after 
planting is finished. Incidentally if you are working single- 
handed you will find the stake is of great help during the plant- 
ing, by holding the tree upright and in correct position while you 
fill in the soil among the roots. When you plant a tree against a 
wall or fence do not press the stem close against the brick or 
woodwork. Leave a space of three or four inches between the 
base of the stem and the wall, sloping the tree slightly so as to 
bring the top near the wall, but not tight against it. Finally, 
remember that when you plant a tree in grass on a correr of the 
lawn or in a grass orchard, a circle of grass-free soil, a= least 
three feet in diameter, should be kept round it. Preferably the 
circle should be kept bare and cultivated permanently; certainly 
no grass should be allowed to grow over the roots until the tree 
is well established and growing strongly. 


The Two Votces of Judaea 


(Continued from page 689) 


for the choice of Israel. In grace after meals, the first thought 


is of Him ‘that giveth food to all flesh’: the blessing of Israel 
comes later. On the great days of New Year and Atonement, 


~ in the Amidah Prayer, we observe the same sequence. Judaism 


and. Christianity had missions in the Roman Empire. Judaism 


led the ‘way, Christianity followed. The Apostles trod in the 


footsteps of the Rabbis. Paul’s journeys brought him to 


_. - synagogues. In the Mission there are two conceptions of time. 
_ Judaism, being the faith of the minority, took long views. The 


mills of God grind slowly. Judaism concentrates on the preser- 
vation of the Remnant.as an abiding example. In a theistic 
environment. the Jew recognises that he and his neighbour 
serve-one and the same -God. He is content that each should 
serve his God as each thinks most fit. This is neither heno- 
theism (recognition of other people’s gods) nor indifference, 
nor pride: it is not mere tolerance, it is sympathetic recogni- 
tion, it is the highest form of universalistic monotheism. 
Under this dispensation uniformity of outlook is neither possible 
nor desirable. To impose uniformity is a temptation that 
worldly success brings. Neither persecution, nor bribery, 
nor argument can make all men think alike and think alike 
sincerely. When Paul said ‘There are diversities of gifts, but the 
same spirit: diversities of ministrations and the same God 
who worketh all things in all, but to each is given the manifes- 
tation-of the spirit to profit’: when Paul said this and the 
memorable words which follow and which you all know by 
heart, he was but re-echoing the old Judzean message of 
Malachi ‘from the rising of the Sun to the setting, great is My 
Name among the peoples’. Malachi taught that all men have 
one father, but not that all have the same gifts to bring Him. 


Freedom in the Law 


Judaism looks. to the future for the reunion of mankind. 
On page 38 of Dr. Bevan’s pamphlet which accompanies these 
talks you will note the perpetual lamp before the Ark of the 
Law. It is a light to the Gentiles and a glory to Israel. It is the 
symbol of hope in the future. Now Christianity, while in no 
way indifferent to the future, stressed the present more and 
more as the Roman Empire became Christian. It had absorbed 
so much of the environment that it could afford to lay less 
emphasis on the Remnant and the future than on its claim to 
fulfilment and the triumphant present. 

Above the perpetual lamp in the picture you will see the Ten 
Commandments. The Middle Ages imposed this mark on the 
Jew as a badge of shame—it became his pride and his glory. On 
page 37 you will see this badge and you will see the open law 
itself, with the silver arrow pointing to the words, ‘Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour who is as thyself’. The shrine which is 
depicted on page 38 bears the verse, “The Commandment of the 
Lord enlighteneth the eyes’. The law is no slavery to the Jew. 
He declares, with the Psalmist, ‘I walk in liberty because it is 
Thy precepts that I seek’. To Paul the law, or at least the 
ceremonial part, seemed a yoke. When the Jew proclaims the 
unity of God every morning, he is said to take upon himself the 
yoke of the kingdom and the yoke of the law. So, too, the Chris- 
tian priest takes upon himself the Cross of Jesus as he dons his 
stole,-Neither yoke nor Cross is burdensome. Exodus says of the 
Decalogue, ‘Now the tables were God’s work and the writing 
God’s writing, graven on the tablets,’ The Hebrew words for 
‘graven’ and ‘freedom’ differ in one vowel only. Hence the 


ancient Jewish tradition, ‘Read not Haruth, graven, but Heruth, . 


freedom’. There was freedom on the tablets, for none is free 
save by the acceptance of law. Judaism contains the doctrine of 
grace and Christianity contains law. Christianity is not lawless: 
Christianity does not reject self-discipline. The conception of 
law in religion may be as necessary as the conceptions of faith 
and grace. The two harmonise and complement each other. 

On page 39 of the pamphlet you will see representations of 
the Church and synagogue in art from Rochester Cathedral. In 
the medieval treatment of this theme the synagogue was always 
depicted as blinded, fettered, degraded and helpless: the Church 
as aloof, triumphant. A new note is struck in the parallel illus- 
trations: the picture from Preston Art Gallery of Christ and 
Moses is by a Jewish artist, Solomon J. Solomon. The stained 
glass window in Westminster College, Cambridge, is the work 
of Dr. Douglas Strachan, whose work in the war memorial at. 
Edinburgh is so deservedly famous. Here, Church and synagogue 
are treated with equal grace and charm. They are friends and 
fellow-workers. The window is so placed that it remains invisible 
till after service is ended. As the worshipper leaves the college 
chapel the allegory comes into view, teaching him that his 
prayers to God have brought him in closer touch with man, 
and that there are two voices of Judza, each a mighty voice, 
each the voice of law and liberty. 

In the Victorian age these two voices were perhaps more 
powerful than they are to-day. Albert the Good and Germany 
before 1870, Victoria, Gladstone, Beaconsfield, Tennyson, 
Arnold, Nightingale, the best elements of British and European 
life, literature and culture, poor !aw reform, hospitals, schools, 
provident institutions, the dignity of labour, the enfranchisement 
of the slave, the value of the individual, all the combination of 
forces that made England the home of the free, that opened 
doors of the British Consulate to the victims of oppression— 
all these things go straight back to the Golden Rule; whether 
in Hillel’s version or in that of Jesus is entirely immaterial, the 
spirit is the same, the effect is one. If the driving force of religion 
weakens, if Jews and Christians cease to proclaim the Judzan 
message, each in the form that has been entrusted to him, if this 
driving force is wasted in mutual attack instead of being en- 
hanced by combined effort, the difficulties of the future will be 
grave indeed. The social and international problems of the 
present demand the whole-hearted support of every one of us. 
To solve these problems economics alone is insufficient, philo- 
sophy alone is insufficient. The issue of The Times for October 12 
contained this plea from three different sources, Dr. Carlile, 
Mr. George Lansbury and the Archbishop of Canterbury. All 


recognise that the main solution of these problems lies on 


ethical lines. When man trusts his fellow-man and seeks his 

good, the problems will solve themselves. The ethical contribu- 

tion to this great end must come certainly from the Greece and - 
Rome of the past, but at least as much, if not more, from the 

living Judea of to-day. 


A welcome addition to the library of gastronomy is Dr. Anand’ 
Curries and Other Indian Dishes (Desmond rp ag 4 ©: 38. ed): 
which describes in practical terms suited to the English kitchen 
how to make the chief Indian dishes, including sweets, chutneys 
and pickles. The number of recipes given is 140, andthe sim- 
plicity of most of them should tempt the adventurous housewife 
to make trial of them. 
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Points from Letters 
Tutorial Classes and the New Cultured Democracy 


In recent issues of THE LISTENER you have trailed your coat 
rather too obviously over the alleged dead body of the Tutorial 
ao As you say, enthusiasts in new movements ‘are apt to. 
= a more concrete results than are strictly speaking warranted’, 
i irvine baciee ee a ee =e ea If I mney tae regarded as sufficient guarantee of the future employee’s’ at aad 
-of « * at the final test of the real ability to express himself in his own tongue, clearl , 
| : t t ‘ and con- 
ee ao 2 xR cok aaa ee a Shi re ane ae cisely on all occasions. Yet such an inpesest “test is Luniversaiiy ; 
ather. E t other forms Of adult educa-. accepted by the public as proof positive of culture and critical ~~ pe 
a ea auestion oe the aS value of the Tutorial Class as power. What is true of the limitations of the English syllabus fae 
ea ne Wi mae ess education is entirely irrelevant. The applies no less to those of other subjects in the Certificate SE As 
pclae gs comet e compared and were never intended to be. curriculum, where a superficial veneer of hastily-collected. Be 
is important question—to which you might direct some information passes in the result for genuine competence and 
profitable attention—is, to what extent have wireless study knowledge. : Saas 
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the youth’s mind or to develop his intellectual powers to the 
extent implied by the mere possession of a ‘credit’ in English. 
Nor can the writing of a single essay upon a haphazard theme ‘ete 
(hopelessly abstract or thoroughly hackneyed by. turns) be 


ponys failed the expectation. that they would act as ‘feeders’ So much for the utilitarian value of the Certificate and the - 
e Be meal tyne of class study? That is one of the weakness of its much vaunted strong point, as-a convenient 
oncrete results’ which might have been expected. criterion for business purposes. Where does the boy come in, if 


_ In the meantime, the real danger in all forms of adult educa- at all? Is the present examination of any profound value to 
tion is to confuse quantity with quality. If wireless education, him at the age of fifteen, when his growing pains are quite as 
particularly in the form of the wireless study group, remains an acute mentally as they are physically? Obviously not. The boy’s 
end in itself, the cultured democracy of which the B.B.C. natural desire to learn (at his own pace, and rightly so) is. 
Talks Director dreams will still have to depend for its spearhead sacrificed ruthlessly to his school’s ambition, on economic 
upon the comparatively few people who are prepared to make . grounds, to be in the forefront of the annual scramble for 
the sacrifice involved in such serious study as that provided by — Certificates. Prematurely exhausted (mentally, if not physically), 


the Tutorial Class. the modern youth of sixteen or seventeen is only too apt to 
: ERNEST GREEN accept his Certificate as the supreme hall-mark of education, 
London, S.W.1 Workers’ Educational Associat:on which his conscience tells him that it is not. After two years’ 


cramming at the very age when he had most need of digesting 
thoroughly the hosts of new interests which abounded for him, 
he cannot be blamed for paying no attention to his conscience 


Un no issue of THE LISTENER has it been even suggested that the 
sh og! Class is dead or dying; nor has any comparison ever 
appeared in our columns between the Tutorial Class and the wire- 5 ; ; ; 

or for resting contentedly on his pathetic laurels. Until the 


less Ee group. EDITOR, ‘THE LisTENER) 2 School Certificate syllabus is widened and the questions framed 
Your timely editorial of November 2 on the Tutorial Class move-in an educative rather than an inquisitorial manner, until in 
ment calls for some comment. At a period when educational fact the examination becomes less intense and more humane, 
services are being curtailed, it is very easy to imagine the we believe that the only result will be one of truly disastrous self- ~ 
existence of flaws in particular types of class and to assume that deception and subsequent disillusionment to this generation and 

the whole structure of adult education is similarly at fault. Asan to this country. Only a prompt realisation that the individual 
escape from the monotony of modern toil some adult students boy is more important than any system of education will save 

are willing to receive any instruction, whether it be ‘mostly ofa us from reaping a bitter harvest. 
gaseous nature’ or not. The docility of these students is signifi- L. J. GAMLIN 

cant, and in criticising them one has to pay regard to the Bedford : J. F. Scott 
environment of which they are a product. But it is a fallacy to a Zaha ; 

assume that all students, in their escape from realism, eagerly Disarmament 

absorb any material which the lecturer cares to put across. The ms 
discussion and questions following a lecture on economics, 
industrial history, or any other subject related to the hard facts 
of life, will force the university lecturer to.abandon an attitude 
of detachment, and convince him to his advantage that there 
are other things in life than cloistered knowledge. 


In order to support his thesis that peace cannot be secured-by 
disarmament, Lord Lloyd appealed to ancient history. Did Clio - 
give a welcoming smile or look the other way? Lord Lloyd 
argued that world peace was maintained by Rome under the~ 
Empire ‘because her armed forces sufficed, or were thought 
to suffice, to enforce it. When these forces decayed, the old world 


Portsmouth : Eric LEE fell to pieces . . . the whole history of the ancient world testifies 
Spee 3 against this disarmament doctrine . . . Pacifists are forgetful 
The School Certificate that the greatest voluntary experiment in disarmament, namely 


that of the Roman Empire, destroyed world civilisation’. 

- In the first place, it is obviously true that the Roman Empire 
collapsed when the Roman army weakened. But is it true that 
it collapsed because the army weakened? In other words, was 
the weakness of the army a cause or merely a symptom? But, 
even admitting that it was an effective cause, is it fair to isolate 
it from the other numerous causes of collapse (political, racial, 
moral and economic), and to attribute the ‘decline and fall’ 
to it alone? : 


Is there apparent in the present attitude any sign that the Secondly, there is surely a more fundamental objection to 
examination is attempting to encourage the candidate to reveal Lord Lloyd’s appeal to the Roman world, in the difference 
his true ability, rather than to catch him out in the accurate between modern armies and the army of Rome, and in the 
reproduction of second-hand information? Even if freed from gulf that the growth of nationalism has set between the ancient 
the dead-weight of matriculation, under Mr. Robinson’s and modern worlds. The analogy between past and present 
admirable scheme, how far can the present Certificate syllabus conditions seems to point in a different direction from that 
be said to be of real value to those immediately concerned— suggested by Lord Lloyd. The ideal of a eae Ste apie 
namely, to the general ‘public, whence we are told that the ment to-day is that the nations of the world should voluntarily 
‘demand for the Certificate ‘label’ emanates, and to the harassed —_ agree to reduce their armed forces; while to avert danger arising 


Following upon Mr. Robinson’s constructive letter on the 
School .Certificaté in your issue of November 2, with its 
‘eminently practical suggestion for relieving the School Certificate 
(as valued by the business world) from the academic burden of 
matriculation, may we, as schoolmasters not insensible to 
modern conditions and needs, press here most urgently for a 
simultaneous and drastic revision of the whole attitude of the 
scholastic world, teachers and examiners alike, towards the 
Certificate Examination as such? 


i ither from the more backward peoples still outside a federation Ppa 
boy who is called upon to supply that demand? The prevalent eit age ee e ‘ 
i tward and visible of the nations, or from any defaulting nation within, it may be ee: 

ae i Sree cua wad spine thought that an international police force should be established. ie 


i is, i i inward and spiritual disgrace to E t 
pee aiid of parties in a false and aan eeisus Surely this is what Rome achieved, with the difference that she 


siti it’ i to the prospective employee’s had originally forced peace on the peoples of the world. ‘The 5 
Seeracter aor bo wie aye is Se ae led to Believe chief function of her army was to police and defend the frontiers. f 
that it is? A careful survey of any School Certificate syllabus It was when the army began to fail in this duty ane to reo: iB ie 
suggests that the bargain, if not actually dishonest, is at best a politics by playing the epee ao ones king, ae 
poor one. In return for his trust the employer is rewarded with Empire began to totter. = e cy a ro ie ae Pi ae 
an employee superficially attractive but fundamentally unsound; force, peace reigned hee out a aa - Ete 
the product, in fact, of the limitations of a narrow syllabus upon Empire collapsed throug : e pe a o anny: i oe ae 

-developed intellect. — because Rome had virtually disarme e loca ne 4s 
a Heeeceine that any examination in English literature, apart various peoples of the Empire, nor because she voluntarily 


iti i imi ts (her army was always small in 
‘ ) i osition, is at all profitable, one cannot limited her own armamen ; all in 
soetbiy waintalft that two ee eesiniensive ‘grind’ in the study _ relation to the length of the frontiers), but pectuse ee 
? of mae Shakespeatiatl play and one set book is likely to broaden ~ national, or rather supra-national, police force gradually failed in 


ae he Ro | 


education, has sure 
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its duty. But for nearly four centuries peace was given to the 
civilised world. 


It is hardly reasonable to suppose that the world to-day - 


would recognise the fitness of one nation or empire to safeguard 
peace, but surely the history of the Roman Empire gives hope 
that national disarmament, together with the creation of an 
adequate international police force, might save the modern world 
from the ruin that befell Roman civilisation. 

London, N.W.4 © Pax ROMANA’ 


Many of your listeners were disappointed that the promised de- 
bate between Lord Cecil and Lord Lloyd was replaced by a 
statement by the former of the internationalist’s position and by 
the latter of the nationalist’s. Such statements fail to bring out in 


a sufficiently vivid way the one-sidedness, inadequacy and indeed: 


hopelessness, of nationalism as a means of preventing war. I am, 
of course, justified in supposing that Lord Lloyd wants to pre- 
vent war, because in his opening paragraph he says: ‘He (Lord 
Cecil) is perfectly right in saying that we are entirely at one in 
our objection to war’. Well, how does Lord Lloyd propose to set 
about it? In his last paragraph he tells us: ‘Our policy should be 
based on the fact that the greatest power for peace in the world 
to-day lies not in the League of Nations, but in the innate sense 
of justice and love of peace in the peoples of the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations, and the ability of that Commonwealth to 
support those ideals’. Ask a German what he thinks of the innate 
sense of justice and love of peace in the peoples of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. Is the treaty of Versailles a model of 
justice? If if is a model of justice in Lord Lloyd’s opinion, it cer- 
tainly is not in the opinion of many other people, not necessarily 
German. What is to be done when peoples differ about what is 
justice? Lord Lloyd says that our policy should be based upon 
our innate sense of justice and our ability to support (by arms?) 
our ideals. The German, the French, the Italian, the American, 
and the Japanese will all say the same. The more firmly each of 
these patriots clings to his innate sense of justice and the more 
determined he is to support his ideals, the bloodier will be the war, 
because, of course, this is the path to war and not to peace. It is 
just because the Kellogg Pact provides no defence for the victim 
of aggression, but allows each nation to be responsible for its own 
defence, that it is a dead letter as far as disarmament is concerned. 
It is just because the League of Nations is trying to form a society 
of nations in which each member has a right to third party judg- 
ment and in which the League must assume the responsibility of 
upholding its judgment (7.e., must be responsible for the defence 
of -its members), that it is not only the greatest, but the only, 
policy that has any chance of producing permanent peace. 
Manchester E. FALKNER HILL 


Design in Industry 


. Your correspondent, Mr. J. Cecil Maby, has clearly been study- 
ing the illustrations to my article at the expense of the article 
itself. He is quite right when he says that ‘there are limits to 
the beauty of sheer, stark efficiency’. Functional beauty alters 
as function improves; the expensive saloon car of 1924, though 
we thought it quite beautiful at the time, is laughable to-day 
when manufacturing methods and the science of streamlining 
have advanced out of knowledge. ‘Aesthetic’ means more than 
functional beauty—it isan unalterable and: enduring quality 
which all men and all succeeding generations approve. But I 
myself in my article distinguish the one beauty from the other. 


The glass ovenware whose designing I describe would doubtless © 


have been given. functional beauty at the hands of its manufac- 
turing technicians, but it needed the artist-designer to produce 
the enduring quality which appeals to everybody. - 

Nor have I forgotten. decoration as an auxiliary to good 
design. Quoting Mr. John Gloag, I said that ‘in the matter of 
decoration the true designer’ always knows ‘where to begin and 
when to stop’. Mr. Maby does not like the modern grip handles; 
well, I do, and so do most other people who have seen them in 
reality. I should uot say ‘superfluous beauty’ because I do not 
believe that there is any such thing; and it would be interesting 
to hear from Mr. Maby wiat it is that he considers ‘beauty’ to 
mean—because there is more in it than mere personal prefer- 
ence. I suggest that Mr. Maby, and his acquaintances to whom 
he showed the photographs of the modern handles, disliked 
them because they are accustomed to the older type; their 
definition of beauty falls short when it is applied to a new 
vernacular. Simplicity is always difficult to handle successfully; 
every woman knows this in the case of her clothes. Embellish- 
ment will cover (to the untrained mind, at least) a multitude 
of sins against form and proportion. Your correspondent may 
be certain that to the designing of the simple handles went 
every bit as much thought as to the ‘early-curly’ ones, though 
they are less superficial in their quality. 

May I add that a spiral candle is probably the most illogical 
and inefficient in the world, however much its appearance may 
please folk who do not like things ‘plain’? The castellated effect 
-which the ribs produce at the wick is hardly decorative, while 
it makes sure that there are gaps to enable the wax to run really 
extravagantly down its own twisty channels. The slim tapering 
candle, apart from looking stable and graceful, is, I should 


imagine, more economical than the fat, short type, because its: 


volume of wax remains nearly the same, while providing a 
greater burning-length of candle. Much modern work, I agree, 
is harsh and ugly, but the daintiest decoration in the world 
would not improve it. Saracenic arabesques are very well in the 
buildings which they were designed to adorn; tropical fishes 
are at their best in tropical waters, and birds of paradise in their 
native woods. For heaven’s sake let us keep them off the 
English front door! : 

Ma P. A. Rice in the main agrees with me, but I should like 
him to answer two questions relating to his remarks about mass 
production. Does he consider that since the introduction of the 
machine to, say, the boot and shoe industry, there are more or 
fewer men employed in making boots and shoes? And, can he 
regularly afford to buy real hand-made shoes? 

London, S.W.3 M. L. ANDERSON 


Production of Better Wheat Crops 


Sir Rowland Biffen prefixed his advice on manuring merely 
by saying: ‘Assuming then that every effort will be made to keep 
the physical condition of the soil right . . .’, and proceeded to 
give weights of superphosphate, sulphate of ammonia and 
potash, from which it may be implied (and nowadays too often is) 
that this covers the whole question as to the production of big 
crop yields. Such bald advice is reiterated so often that the 
agriculturalist is in danger of dismissing organic manures as 
having no value apart from their content of phosphoric acid, 
nitrogen and potash; and he may even forget that the prosaic 
farmyard manure is one of the most important preliminaries 
to the application of artificial manure. Not so very long ago we 
were all in danger of being fed on cubes which contained the 
vitamins needed to sustain human life; and to-day, in the interests 


of economy, the soil is to be treated in much the same way. - 


One’ may judge the effect of this by remembering that the soil 
normally contains a high proportion of vegetable and animal 
(organic) matter, and considering what effect is likely eventually 
to occur when the soil is receiving little other than minerals, 
the exhausted residues of which are very often deleterious. 
Obviously, the physical condition of the soil will suffer, since 
it depends as much upon the soil components as upon culti- 
vations. Sir Rowland Biffen will not need to be informed of 
this; he probably knows of the conclusions reached by scientists 


-in America, who were at first puzzled by the failure of crops 


in spite of heavy applications of fertilisers—which were of 
mineral origin, because that happens to be the cheapest source. 
In the best interests of the farmer, therefore, there is surely good 
reason for the contention that fertilisers are not to be judged 
only by the relative cost per unit of plant food. 

Plymouth E. V. BLACKMORE 


Mr. Chesterton and the Old Pretender 


Like Dr. G. J. Renier I am not a Jacobite; but I cannot see 
Mr. G. K. Chesterton, who is, dismiss the father of Charles 
Edward as ‘a dull father who did nothing for him’ without a 
word of protest..Too little is known of the quiet, patient, and 
kingly figure of James Francis Edward Stuart and of the tragedy 
of his long life. Whether he would have made a good king I do 
not know; he would certainly have made a better one than his 
father James II or his grandfather Charles I. If he had failed— 
and few of his lineage were altogether successful—it would 
not have been for lack of good intentions and high aims, dignity, 
sincerity, and probity. Deeply religious, he was yet no bigot. 
But neither his merits nor his sorrows were of the showy order; 
and the very feminine Muse of History has therefore ignored 
him and smiled on the son, who as greatly surpassed his father 
in charm and brilliance as he fell below him in the more solid 
qualities of. character. 


Bath M. MELVILLE BALFOUR 


Snape or Snap? 


Your correspondent, Mr. E. C. Gardner, suggests that the 
village of ‘Snape’ should be spelt ‘Snap’, and also that it was 
never really large enough to be called a village. I know that the 
local inhabitants refer to it as ‘Snap’, but Sir William Beach 
Thomas refers to it throughout his book as ‘Snape’. Possibly 
‘Snap’ is a dialect contraction, Sir William Beach Thomas says 
further that the village consisted of two good farmhouses, a 
school, a chapel and fourteen cottages, and that as many as forty- 
four children attended the school. 


Salisbury A. G. STREET 


Mr. Cedric Belfrage, at the close of his recent talk on the 


cinema, which we published in our issue of November 9. ad. 

the following: ‘I find that a remark at the end of my fee om 
when I appeared to be casting a reflection on the Jewish race, 
has given a good deal of offence. I want to say now that on 
reflection I feel that the phrase I used was a hasty and dis- 


courteous one. I want to apologise for what I said, and 
withdraw the remark’, ; en 
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+ Books of the Week 
The ‘Egypt’s’ Gold. By David Scott.. Faber. 12s. 6d. 
A .Man’s a Man. By Francis Anthony. Duckworth. 6s. 
Bowsprit Ashore. By Alexander Bone. Cape. 7s. 6d. 
The Din of a Smithy. By J. A. R. Stevenson. Chapman and Hall. 15s. 
The Common Earth. By E. L. Grant Watson. Dent. 5s. 
Memories of the Months—Third Series. By Sir Herbert Maxwell. MacLehose. 6s. 


Reviewed by E. M. FORSTER 


UST ten years ago there was a disaster at sea. The Egypt, a 
P. and O. liner, on her way to India, was run into ‘by an- 
other boat off the coast of France, and went straight to the 
bottom. Nearly a hundred people were drowned—a terrible 
tragedy, yet we should not remember it to-day but for 
the fact that there was also in the Egypt a quantity of gold and 
silver—over a million pounds’ worth—and that went to the 
bottom of the Atlantic too. Four hundred feet down—and that’s 
a great depth for diving operations; a diver cannot go down so 
deep in a rubber suit, the pressure is too great—and for a long 
time there was no idea of recovering the treasure. Then an 
Italian salvage company took the matter up, fitted out a steam 
trawler as a salvage ship, located the wreck of the Egypt, moored 
the trawler above it to buoys, and started operations. A metal 
diving suit would resist the pressure all right, but how was the 
diver to move his arms and legs? The Italians tried suits with 
joints, like armour, but these were too clumsy. Then they used 
quite a different type of suit. It was like a steel chrysalis, with 
_ windows at the top. The diver did not try to move his arms and 
- legs any more. He just stood inside the chrysalis and looked, and 
he telephoned up to the surface, and told the people up in the 
salvage boat what he saw. His arms and legs were, so to speak, 
outside him. He could not move, he was only an eye, bobbing 
“up and down at the end of a rope at the bottom of the sea. But 
he could cause things to move and could see their movements 
. and report on them. In that sense, his arms and legs were outside 
‘him. He formed part of a new sort of animal. 
- Now this million pounds’ worth of gold was unfortunately 
stored right down in the hull of the Egypt, and they had to clear 
away all the upper decks before they could get to it. It was 
impossible for the steel chrysalis to go down hatchways and 
~ along passages, even if it had got fingers to open the bullion- 
_ room with, when it arrived. Its telephone and other wires would 
- have got broken turning the corners, it would just have got hung 
_up and presently it would have died. All it could do was to 
direct charges of explosives to be laid and then to retire to the 
surface while they went off. Then it went down again, reported 
‘on the position of the debris, and a steel grab was lowered and 
removed the debris under its direction. This went on for two 
years. The chrysalis worked in a half-light, often in a quarter- 
. light, for artificial illumination was useless—and amid every 
complexity of weather, currents, and tide. Thirty feet of the 
Egypt were blasted away, a great crater was formed, and at the 
bottom of the crater was the -ullion-room. They wrenched its 
top off in time, and in the June of this year (1932) they brought 
the first gold to the surface. And here I am going to stop. 
For what I have been telling you comes out of a book I want 
you to read, one of the most exciting books I have come across 
for a long time—The ‘Egypt’s’ Gold, by David Scott. Mr. Scott 
is a journalist—the only journalist allowed on the salvage boat, 
and he has really got inside his subject, he puts in his heart as 
well as his intelligence, and he has produced something quite 
unique in the way of a sea story. People often complain that the 
romance of the sea has vanished. I think it is because they look 
at the sea in an old-fashioned and conventional way, they will 
keep thinking of sailing ships and pirates, and grumbling when 
they do not turn up; and they will cling to the old-fashioned, 
nautical vocabulary as if it was an incantation which will bring 
back Nelson and Drake. But the sea’s the thing and the sea is 
still with us and does not ask to be spoken of in any special way. 
The seavis still an immense body of water with problems and 
perils appropriate to it, and if you will go down to it with 
Mr. Scott, and look at it through his eyes, and through the eyes 
of that steel chrysalis as it hovers over the ruined decks of the 
Egypt, you will be thrilled, and, better still, you will be touched. 
For inside the steel chrysalis there is a man, and Mr. Scott’s 
supreme achievement is that he realises this. He sees that the 
core of the whole business of the salvage operations, the only 
thing that matters in the long run, is human courage, combined 
with human charm. The gold in the Egypt is nothing—unless it 
reveals the gold that lies buried in man’s nature, which in his 
book it does. 
Let me be more precise. I admire the book for two reasons. 
Firstly, it gives a clear narrative of the salvage operations mm un- 
technical language. I am very stupid over machinery myself, but 


\ 
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under Mr, Scott’s guidance I could read straight ahead about 
derricks and grabs and detonating bombs, and even about triple 
expansion engines. He has all his facts clear in his own mind, and 
he can use them to build up a story. He will say such illuminating 
things—will remark, for instance, that though the Egypt lay four 
hundred feet under the sea, she was herself five hundred feet 
long, that is to say she was quite a big object in relation to the 
surface, and it was possible for a small object like the salvage 
boat, which was only 150 feet long, to keep more or Jess above 
her. I take this as an example—there are others on every page; we 
move easily through an unfamiliar world because Mr. Scott 
knows how to tell a story and imparts his knowledge instead of 
displaying it. He never shows off. He has put all his intelligence 
into his job. 

He has also put in his heart, and that is the second reason why 
I admire the book. He really cared for the Italians on the boat, 
especially for the crew. He did not just chat pleasantly with them 
and offer them cigarettes like the average journalist; he shared 
their lives and worked and played with them. One of the stokers 
said to him in broken English, ‘Cheerio, plenty work me, you no 
work, goo’ night, goo’ night’, and Mr. Scott felt ashamed. He 
determined that he would work, and he started by holding a blow 
lamp under the stoker’s direction. Apparently he did it well, any- 
how the stoker praised him and it started their friendship. I do 
not think he gets on so well with the higher command, who are 
his social equals; he is friendly with them, but his affection and 
respect really go’ out to the men, and so from the human point 
of view, as from the technical point of view, the book comes alive. 
It is a lyric of the sea. Critics are always talking of ‘epics of the 
sea—well, The ‘Egypt’s’ Gold strikes me as a lyric, and I am sad 
when it ends and they bring the gold to England and land at 
Plymouth on a dreary Sunday afternoon. I can enter into this 
part, for I have had to spend Sunday afternoons at Plymouth 
myself. 

i do not know whether I am overpraising the book. Its values 


happen to coincide with my own, and one does then tend to over- . 


praise. A severe critic would find it smacks of journalese, but’it is 
the sort of book that asks to be judged as a whole, and I do think 
it carries one on and carries one up. The narrative is so exciting, 
the men are so real. I do think you will enjoy it. If is, I ought to 
add, the second book that Mr. Scott has written about these salv- 
age operations. The first was called Seventy Fathoms Deep, and 
largely deals with the locating of the wreck. I recommend 
Seventy Fathoms Deep too. rs 

I have sorted out some other books dealing with the life of 
action—though none of them equals The ‘Egypt’s’ Gold. An 
autobiography called’ A Man’s a Man is interesting. It is by 
Francis Anthony, and it is a queer, unusual book. Mr. Anthony’s 
life has been queer. He began in an orphan-school, then he join- 
ed the Hussars as a trumpeter and became a trooper, and an 
infantryman during the War; he was a prisoner in Germany, 
travelled in soap, did journalism, visited Hollywood, and now 
seems to have settled happily down. That is a queer life, but what 
is queerer are the things he values in life. Often what a man 
prizes is more interesting than what he has done, and that is the 
case with Mr. Anthony. He adores the British aristocracy. He is 
quite frank about it. The gentleman who is a gentleman, the 
officer who is en officer, seem to him the finest work of God, 
and he does‘ all he can to imitate. He is not a snob, he is too 
passionate. The highest desire in his life, which has been a very 
hard life, is to be ‘posh’, to talk like Mayfair, to ride like Hur- 
lingham, and to dress like Savile Row, and the apotheosis comes 
when he visits his former officer, now his friend, at the Cavalry 
Club. This seems to me queer. But I have to remind myself that 
nearly everythirg is queer, and that Mr. Anthony, who, wants 
to be a toff, and has probably succeeded, is balanced out by 
Mr. Scott, wko wanted to be a stoker. Each tried to get outside 
his own surrcundings, and to enter a world for which he was 
not born; and though my own prejudices are with Mr. Scott I 
cannot deny that the same law is at work. What makes the Eng- 
lish like thisPp—for this romantic desire for an alien environment 
is extraordinarily English. It is often suppressed, but it is always 
ready to break out. Perhaps it is the desire which, working 
through other channels, has produced our literature. Anyhow, 
these two books illustrate it neatly. I ought perhaps to warn you 
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“secret of his own_ political 


‘moments when he allows his 


_describes the present Govern- 


‘Government’) one may forgive 
- him these occasional lapses for 


the extreme’ interest of his 
attitude. 


-thesis, and-it is one with 
which very few people will 


-the present economic system 


‘political and economic con- 
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that both of them are about rough men in rough places, and con- 
tain swear words. So do not read them if you object to this. The 
swear words in Mr. Scott’s book are veiled in the obscurity of a 
Mediterranean language, which may make things better. Both 
books will probably suit men readers better than women— 
though I am quite aware of the folly of this sort of generalisation, 
and I apologise to the women who are listening to me for making 
it, and also to the men. | 

Here is another book about the sea—Bowsprit Ashore, by 
Alexander Bone. Mr. Bone has been a sailor, and he here gathers 
together various articles and sketches and reminiscences of his 
career. They are written in a pleasant informative way, but the 
writing gets rather too much to the front for my taste. I like the 
sea and the people to get to the front, as they do with Mr. Scott, 
and the writing, as it were, to remain in the background and 
prop them up. ; 

The Din of a Smithy, by J. A. R. Stevenson, is a vigorous, 


‘freshly written autobiography. Mr. Stevenson tells us of. his 
‘work at the forge, the commissions he has had, his opinions 


about mass-production, and so on. He is an unusual blacksmith, 
for he was educated at Harrow and Cambridge, and Mr. Walter | 


lovely garden gates, grilles and so on, pret pen yuld 


*The Common Earth will have additional interest for wireless listeners from the fact that the essays in it were delivered as talks during the early part of this year, 
and many of them, as our readers will remember, were printed in THE LISTENER 


Through World Chaos and Out Again = 


The Intelligent Man’s Guide Through World Chaos. By G. D. H. Cole. Gollancz. 5s. 


A QUANTITATIVE standard of literary criticism is not a very 
“satisfactory one, but when the publishers inform us, as they do 
‘on the cover of this book, that 1t contains a quarter of a million 


words, six hundred and seventy-two pages, and costs five shil- 
lings, we may compliment them on their remarkable achieve- 
ment in book production and we may justly wonder, not only 


‘at the industry of the author, but at the wide and comprehensive 


sweep of his outlook. Mr. Cole surveys, almost with a single 
glance, the whole range of our present economic system; he 


‘treats of the fundamental principles which underlie it in a clear 
‘and concise manner, and he gives just sufficient detail to make 


his generalisations completely intelligible to the plain man. 
And, although he makes no 


and economic views, Mr. Cole 
generally contrives to present 
a remarkably fair and balanced 
picture; and if there [are 
prejudices to.come to the sur- Pg aA a 
face (as when he repeatedly 


ment as ‘the so-called National 


And spilled the seas. 


the general fairness and for 
How to pull stones 


And wrestle iron bars 
It is Mr. Cole’s general 


disagree at the moment, that 
does not even pretend to meet 


ditions to-day, and that it will 
either have to be radically 
re-modelled or else super- 
seded. He shows with extra- 
ordinary clarity the appallingly 
provisional character of the . 


Among uncharted noons. 


- present system and points out a very important truth which it is 


extremely difficult to grasp even if one accepts it, that the 
mechanical and industrial civilisation of the present day is not 
only very recent in point of time, but is also very far from being 
universal in terms of space, and that it makes a foundation for the 
lives of only a comparatively small proportion of the world’s 


‘population. This great truth, if it were completely grasped, 


would make it impossible for anyone, however conservative in 
his attitude, to assume that the old conditions of effortless and 


“apparently automatic prosperity will ever be resained by 


patience and endurance alone. And if there are any who still 
believe, in spite of the experience of the last two or three years, 
that the good old days are ‘just round the corner’, they should 
be rapidly disillusioned by Mr. Cole’s careful and clear analysis 
of the fundamental principles of economic organisation. 

In its effect upon the attitude of the ordinary citizen, one of the 
most striking, if one of the most natural, results of the world 
depression has been to give him an urgent and a personal in- 
terest in all kinds of economic problems which previously he had 
been accustomed to think were not only beyond his intelligence 


Defences 


Folded the countryside, and drew up trees 
To pour at evening their branch-dark rain, 
Flung up the wingéd birds towards the stars, 


This 1s man’s Chaos, and he has devised _ 


To build defences for himself against tt. 

He has made small comprehensible suns and moons 
And fixed them in his-houses and his streets 

And flaunting on his strong untouchable train, 

So that now he is God epitomised 
And crosses the country in.a swift machine, 

Proof against crouching of primaeval fears - 


‘hope, that the future developtient of the economic world may be 


but also beyond the limits of his self-interest. If he paid a cursory 
attention to the organisation of the Stock Exchange, that was the 
limit of his enquiry. The mysteries of currency, prices and the 
trade cycle he was content to leave to the high priests whose duty 
it was to attend to them. But to-day he is attempting with an 
almost pathetic seriousness to penetrate beyond the veil of the 
temple and to understand for himself the frightful complexities 
of finance and industrial organisation generally. He will find, ~ 
certainly, Mr. Cole’s Guide of the greatest assistance to him, and _ 
Mr. Cole for his part has abundantly justified his claim of treat- 
ing these abstruse and highly technical subjects in a manner 
almost uniquely clear and intelligible. 

It is one thing, however, 
to lead the intelligent man 
through world chaos. It is 
quite another to lead him out 
of it, and Mr. Cole, while he 
has succeeded beyond praise 
in his analysis of our difficul- 
ties, has not. been, I think, 
quite so successful in present- 
ing his solution of them. For 
it is the highly ironical 
characteristic of the present — 
depression that its causes _ 
and. origins are already suffi- 
ciently well recognised to 
make it possible to cure 
them. And the difficulties with 
which we are faced are not 
really economic but political. 
It is our tragedy that we are 
political animals living in an 
economic world; and if we ~ 
could only rid ourselves of — 
our political prejudicesitwould 
be easy, or at any rate far 
more easy than it is to-day, 
to dissipate our economic 
difficulties. Ifevery citizennot 
only of Great Britain but of the © 
United States, Germany, France, Czechoslovakia, J apan, or 
Poland could be persuaded to digest the writings of Mr. Cole or 
indeed of any modern economist, it would be, in the popular 
phrase, money for jam. The difficulty is to reconcile our absurd 
but perhaps inevitable political aspirations with our economic 
needs. Mr. Cole has two alternatives to suggest. Either the pre- 
sent system must be reconstructed by the wiping out of inter- — 
national indebtedness and by the ruthless sweeping away of the 
political and national prejudices which at present are strangling . 
it; or else it must be superseded immediately by a system of a 
economic organisation radically new. He makes, I think, in- — 
sufficient allowance for the possibility of the present system, — 
which is, after all, naturally and historically an organism, develop- 
ing of itself to meet new conditions, losing some of its less desir- 
able features and grafting on to itself some of the new and vigor- 
ous shoots which Mr. Cole would like to see planted when the 
old tree has been uprooted. And it is at least possible, one may 
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The Last Liberal Prime Minister 4 


Life of Lord Oxford and Asquith. By J. A. Spender and Cyril Asquith. 2 vols. Hutchinson. 36s. 


SQUITH entered the school’, we are told on p. 20, 
‘at the age of ten or eleven, about half way up, and 
rose smoothly and steadily to the top’. 
: _A smooth and steady rise to the top of the school— 
It. 1s an epitome of his whole career. Not that the ascent was 
an easy one. From the Rehoboth Chapel at Morley in Yorkshire, 
in which he spent so many hours of his childhood listening to 
innumerable sermons, to the smart hotel at Biarritz where in 
1908, at the age of fifty-five, he kissed hands as Prime Minister, 
was a long and arduous journey. And through it all he could 
rely only on his own exertions. Except for the generosity of 
his uncle, Mr. Willans, who provided for his education at the 
_City of London ‘School, Asquith was entirely what the Vic- 
torians used to call a self-made man. But how smoothly and 
steadily he rose! There was no self-advertisement, no sudden 
change of course, no violence of opinion, no oratorical display. 
Compared with the early years of Gladstone, so full of doubt and 
agony, or with the theatrical absurdities of Disraeli’s youth, 
Asquith’s early years, as we follow them in this brilliantly 
written biography, are almost dull. His character, from the first, 
was magnificently consistent. At whatever stage of his career 
you catch him he is almost invariably true to sample. 


_ Oxford and the Bar 


_ At Balliol, where at the age of seventeen he won an open 
scholarship, he is said to have taken his many University 
successes and his few reverses ‘with an assured serenity’, and 
in the debates at the Union to have spoken ‘practically as well, 
if not quite as well’, as he ever did in later life. ‘Asquith will 
get on’, said Jowett, ‘he is so direct’. He had, indeed, just the 
_ qualities that make for success—an accurate and extraordinarily 
_ capacious memory, and a remarkable quickness of apprehension, 
combined with coolness and self-confidence and unfailing 
physical health. There seemed to be no subject in philosophy, 
in history, or in law, which he could not easily master. And he 
had no imaginative vagaries, no religious doubts, no love of 
art Or music to distract him from the main business of life. 
But for seven years after leaving Balliol Asquith remained a 
poor and unknown barrister, waiting for briefs which did not 
come to him. They were, we are told, the most disheartening 
years of his life. Even then, however, there were compensa- 
tions. In 1877, at the age of twenty-four, he married a clever 
and c ing girl—an heiress on a tiny scale—whom he had 
_ known for many years; and with the help of her few hun- 
dreds a year, eked out by lecturing and journalism, con- 
trived to support his increasing family in a biggish house at 
Hampstead in modest comfort. At last in 1883, nearly six years 
after their marriage, the tide began to turn. His success at the 
Bar was soon assured; and some three years later, when he 
entered Parliament, his maiden speech was marked by such 
‘argumentative cogency and literary finish’ that his political 
future was equally secure. His style, his manner, his method 
_of argument, were exactly suited to the House of Commons. 
He was, indeed—like Sir Robert Peel, whom in some ways 
he closely resembled—the perfect Parliamentarian. 


A Great Opportunity 
So it was no surprise to the political world that in 1892, 
at the age of forty, he was chosen by Gladstone to be Home 
Secretary, and became at a stroke one of the accepted leaders 
‘of a rather distracted party. Thirteen years later, when the 
Liberal Party, with its health restored, was again returned to 
_ power, Asquith was recognised even by his opponents as one of 
‘the two most important men in the new Cabinet. He became 
~ Chancellor of the Exchequer with an implied succession to the 
Prime Ministership, and two years afterwards, when Campbell- 
Bannerman retired, was appointed, inevitably and with general 
approval, to that high office. At last the opportunity of his life 
“had come. Smoothly and steadily, by the force of an almost 
_ effortless superiority, he had risen to the top of the school. And 
how great the opportunity seemed! There were difficulties no 


_ doubt to be encountered; and important tasks to be accom- , 


plished. But the country on the whole was amazingly prosperous; 
saith himself was in the full vigour of his manhood, admired 
and trusted by the House of Commons, and supported by a 
powerful and devoted party, which had for its principal object 


The Outbreak of War ee Ss 


_ All this, we may be told, was inevitable. The Great War, 
it is often said, was bound to come; and if it be true that war is a 
necessary and inevitable affliction, a kind of Act of God, as 
plagues and pestilences were once supposed to be, Asquith 
perhaps did all that could reasonably be expected of him in 
launching a united and fairly well-prepared country into the 
whirlpool. But if we believe that wars are caused not so much by 
the inherent wickedness of the world as by the want of wisdom 
of its rulers, we may be inclined to ask whether the foreign | 
policy of Great Britain during those eight critical years in which 
Asquith and Lord Grey were responsible for it was the best that 
could have been devised to preserve the peace of Europe. 

Asquith, we are told, was always ‘impatient’ of those who 
spoke of the War as due to secret diplomacy or undisclosed 
entanglements. His impatience is intelligible. But the book 
makes doubly clear—what indeed we always knew—that it was 
because of the Government’s secret commitments to France 
that we could never succeed in coming to a real understanding 
with Germany, the sort of understanding which was so nearly 
made in 1912, and which, if it could have been made, would 
have transformed the whole situation. Even in the last tragic 
days before war broke out. it was the opinion of both German 
and Russian statesmen that a frank declaration by our Govern-. 
ment might have averted the disaster. In a letter to the King 
on July 28, 1914, Asquith wrote: 

Germany says to us ‘If you will say at St. Petersburg that in no con- 
ditions will you comé in, Russia will draw back and there will be no 
war’. On the other hand Russia says to us ‘If you won’t say you are 
ready to side with us now your friendship is valueless’. 


But in fact Russia, as the White Paper issued by the Foreign , : 
Office shows, was even more explicit than Asquith here suggests: 9 = 
I do not believe (said Sazonoff, the Russian Minister, on July 25) 

that Germany really wants war... . If you take your stand firmly with 
France and Russia there will be no war. If you fail them now rivers of 
blood will flow, and you will in the end be dragged into war. .. . Un- 
Seely Germany is convinced that she can count upon your neu- 
ty. . i 
But five days after this, while Europe was drifting into war 
over a question with which the vast majority of its inhabitants 
had not the slightest concern, the Cabinet still refused to say 
whether, if war came, we should take part in it or stand aside. : 
It is one of the ironies of the case (wrote Asquith on July 29) that we, ~ 

being the only Power which has made so much as a constructive sug- 
gestion in the direction of Peace, are blamed by both Russia and 
Germany for causing the outbreak of war. 


But is it certain that this opinion was so unreasonable as he 
suggests? 


Last Years =a 


The rest of his life is an almost monotonous story of disap- 
pointment and defeat, which he bore with a magnificent 
equanimity. In 1918 he was defeated at East Fife; in 1924 at 
Paisley; his party in the House of Commons which had once 
been nearly 400 strong was reduced to 40, and when the King 
offered him the consolation of a peerage he decided ‘not without _ 
many searchings of heart’ to accept it. In the same year came the 
last and perhaps the bitterest blow of all, his defeat in the election 
for the Chancellorship at Oxford. But nothing could seriously 
disturb ‘the assured serenity’ of his mind. 

The first thirteen chapters of this book and two others— 

a personal chapter and the final chapter—which are Mr. Cyril 

Asquith’s share of it, are all admirably written: with a skill and 

wit that make one regret that any joint authorship was thought 

necessary. Mr. Spender’s chapters, which deal with the more 
difficult part of Asquith’s life, are too partisan in tone to be AS 
altogether convincing, but the book as a whole is a highly im- . US ed 
portant contribution to the history of our time. 
Puirie MORRELL a 


Ata Conference held on October 22 at Vaughan College, Leicester ce 
and attended by some 200 persons representative of educational, 
religious and business interests in the East Midlands, a resolu- 
tion, proposed by Mr, F. L. Attenborough, Principal of Leicester 
University College, and seconded by Mr. A. H. Whipple, 
Director of Education, Nottingham, was unanimously carried, 
welcoming the recent report of the Commission on Educational 
and Cultural Films on “The Film in National Life’, and heartily 
supporting its main recommendation that a National Film 
Institute should be established in this country. A display of 
educational films was given during the conference. 
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Arter Democracy. By H. G. Wells. Watts. 7s. 6d. 


Tus BOOK is a collection of essays and talks given by Mr. Wells 
in the last year or so. They have been given to various audiences— 
the British listening public, a literary society meeting in the 
German Réichstag, Spanish students in Madrid, the Liberal 
Summer School, a group of private friends. But they are all 
similar in tone and very often are urging the same lessons. For 
this Mr. Wells rightly does not apologise. What he has to say 
is too well worth thinking about to be said only once. He is 
trying to reach the whole thinking public of the country. 

+» Mr. Wells sees a great contest going on in the world between 
a broad, generous liberal principle, the desite to attain ‘to a 
community of just, kindly, free-spirited, freely-thinking and 
freely-speaking human beings, and the spirit of narrowness, 
arrogance, pettiness, insularity and intolerance’. The former 
principle he describes as a giant, the latter as a dwarf, or, rather, 
an army of dwarfs, for they fight each other as well as the giant. 
But the giant, though big, is feeble, and the dwarfs are sturdy 


_and vigorous. The essence of the liberal point of view, the 


giant’s that-is, consists of a desire to consider questions from 
the point of view of humanity as a whole, the ability to see that 
mankind must think of itself‘as a unit or else perish in civil 
strife.. The dwarfs therefore are nationalists, imperialists, 
capitalists, bolshevists, sectarians or fanatics of any kind. He has 
no use for two popular modern fashions, internationalism and 
admiration for Russia. Internationalists to him are like so many 
squirrels running round in their cages. They hope to attain 
peace by organising the nations, but it is just this organisation 
of nations that makes peace impossible. He gives equally short 
shrift to the ‘conceited’ rulers of Russia who try to unite 
humanity on the basis of a class war. 

_ What therefore must we do to be saved? Mr. Wells gives us a 
few hints to start with. Scrap our old national tradition of 
education; remodel our education anew on the basis of science 
and sane history. We must not let ourselves be distracted by 
any tomfoolery, whether it be nationalism or monarchy or 
denominational religion, or class warfare, or political party. 
Those who have the vision to follow Mr. Wells must organ- 


‘ise themselves into groups to further the idea of the world 


society, they must form a new society of liberal Jesuits, a liberal 
fascisti militia. It is an inspiring call. Difficulties occur. Mr. 
Wells says that what is wanted is that the new saviours of 
society, unlike the old reformers, should learn to think alike, 
to attain ‘homogeneity of thought’. What then will become of 
the ‘freely thinking, freely speaking’ community for which he 


‘longs? Nations have to be kicked over as obstacles to peace and 


reasonable association. But what are we to stand on then? 
Knock out the nation and there seem to be two other institu- 
tions left, Communism and Catholicism, and these are not what 
Mr. Wells wants us to adopt. These are grave difficulties and 
critics are entitled to ask Mr: Wells how he answers them; but 
not until they have read, and bestirred themselves to think rather 
harder than usual, about this very remarkable little book. 


Poems. 1930-1932. By W. H. Davies. Cape. 3s. 6d. 


It is now nearly thirty years since, in the winter of his life, 


_hungry yet strangely shy, Mr. Davies came hopping to the 


threshold of the house of literature, and attracted the notice of 
Bernard Shaw and of Edward Thomas. Encouraged by their re- 
ception he burst into full song. So far from diminishing, the quality 
of his song has grown purer and deeper with time, and in this 
present collection of forty lyrics he has a quality of thought- 
enrichment that adds a still rarer beauty to his enthusiasm and 
sensibility, In “The Mourner’, for instance, there is a depth of 
contemplative feeling conveyed with a reticence which even this 
economical poet has never shown before: 
When all your bitter grief is gone, 

With anger and rebellion done. 

Think, then, with your-‘more even breath— 
- How lovely was the face of Death! 
’ Say you remember her sweet face. 

The light, the loveliness ; - 

‘The smile that passed beyond this world, 

To rest no more on us: 

That, knowing now how Death is loved— 

You follow her, and stand reproved. 

{n former years, still smarting from the blows that life had 
inflicted on him during his pilgrimage of poverty, he sometimes 
broke his ecstatic lyricism, and almost rasped out an invective 
poem bitter with criticism of injustice, the miseries of the 
outcast, and the cruelty of nature towards men, women, and 
children whom society has refused: to protect. This collection 
contains-no poems of that kind. Mr. Davies, finding the autumn 
of his-life serene, and sweetened by a gentle and intimate com- 
‘panionship, cares no more to sing about that -bitter- past. He 
has replaced anger by melancholy, the artist’s melancholy 
that ‘mourns that day -so ‘soon: hath glided. by’, while’ night 
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approaches and so much beautiful handiwork is still incom 
plete, so many songs unsung. Thinking more and more upon 
this mystery which gradually enfolds us as the end of life 
approaches, Mr. Davies’ old paganism and joy of the sun falter 
a little, and he turns for reassurance to a Being who has not 
previously been a frequent inspiration. 

When I am sick and dark depression 

Lies all around with chilly breath— 

What herbs or drugs shall I prescribe, 

To save me from the hands of Death. 

What remedy can I then find 

To bring relief to my sick mind? 


The teachings of my Master, Christ, 
Are all the herbs or drugs I need; 
To help one poorer than myself, 
That is a remedy indeed: 

To give a joy where there is none, 

Is magic that restores my own. 


Again and again he invokes Christ, in the effort to forget 
that 
Death sometimes comes 
For early practice here, and hums 
His hard, dry rattle in my throat, 


and the response to this cry of fear enables the poet 


To lose all memory of unfriendly men; 
Where all unkindness has gone home to die. 


Mr. Davies is left in a quieter, more lonely world. The 
storm of humanity has passed. We almost wait for the first 
flake of the eternal snow to fall. 


The Lake Counties. By W. S. Collingwood 
Warne. 15s. ; 


It is just a question whether this fine edition of Professor 
Collingwood’s book, embellished with charming drawings in 
colour by Mr. Reginald Smith, gains or loses by the addition of 
a gazetteer and several chapters on the flora, fauna and sports 
of the district, excellent as they are. There is no doubt of 
the gain in valuable information, but the inevitable result is a 
rather unwieldy volume, and Collingwood’s book is too good to 
be deprived of any allurement to the timid and pernickety 
reader. The Lake Country has been fortunate in its chroniclers, 
perhaps only unfortunate in the number of them—though how 
could it be otherwise with so many lovers and such a mistress! 
But of all praise and all description none compares in delight 
or in fullness of knowledge with Professor Collingwood’s. 
Wordsworth’s Guide is probably the best guide-book ever 
written, certainly easily the best in our literature, but it sets out 
with a definite purpose, and to its credit stolidly keeps to it. 
For the making of this book Collingwood has thrown his net 
as widely as possible, widely as only a man of his culture and 
acquirements could, and gathered into it folk-lore, archeology, 
geology, history, architecture, topography, using them not for 
display, but to give an inexhaustible interest and variety to his 
narrative. Copious as his material is, he handles it so deftly, 
even charmingly, that no reader could wish any of it lacking— 
and perhaps of no other book of the kind could this be said with 
such perfect assurance Take him where the chances are least 
propitious. He dumps us for a few moments in Whitehaven, 
before taking us on to lonely Ennerdale, and dilating en route, 
as no one ever has done so resourcefully, on the three orders of 
mountain architecture. The synopsis at the head of the chapter is 
forbidding —‘Whitehaven—Coal—Iron’, but the words imme- 
diately succeeding (‘ancient and modern’) may reassure us, and, 
Collingwood being the commentator, they will. He tells us of 
the early workings of the mines in 1709, the amount they 
produced, the cost per ton at the wharf, the scientific discoveries 
that resulted, the men concerned who made history, and inci- 
dentally he revives the picture of the unspoiled Whitehaven of 
long ago. Or he halts another few moments—and it is never longer 
—at a wayside church, abbey ruin, or village cross, and in sharp 
crisp sentences reveals their ancient story so alluringly that we 
imbibe their lessons and their significances without effort or 
previous knowledge. On the route not an object of interest or 
beauty escapes him. He remarks the shapes and the geological 
characteristics of the fells towering above us as we walk, the 
valleys that lie between,.and why some contain lakes and some 
not, their streams and waterfalls and passes, their vegetation, 


their transformations from’ one loveliness to another under the . 


Inconstant wizardry of light, cloud, mist and rain. And the 
enjoyment of trayel-is made manifold by the stories that spring 
up in our path with frolic'and utter unexpectedness, though as 
native to the dates as theit ewn outcrops of rock—stories of 
village parsons and of dalesmen long dead, who wrought 
wonders in their day, and are not forgotten because of them, like 
Wonderful Walker’, who died at the age of 93, and is suffi- 


ciently commemorated- in Wordsworth’s line, ‘That lowly, _ 


~ 
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great, good man’; or Ritson, of a later day, the landlord of 
Wastdale-head, a mighty wrestler and raconteur, who had known 
Christopher North; or the ‘rustic skalds’ of the century before 
last who could take their revenge on their enemies, and did, in 
withering verse. The endless information is conveyed without a 
waste word or a moment’s dawdling, hurrying the reader on 
with a swiftness that only ripe companionship can effect; and 
as for Collingwood’s descriptive writing, which never falters, it 
- Is only necessary to follow him up Eskdale, over the Hanse 
towards the Styhead, to be shown a scene of mountains, dales, 
and sky, which for sheer beauty and impressiveness has surely 
never been surpassed in prose writing. In short, the entrancing 
subject, and its treatment at the hands of a man who knew it 
better than any other man, and who was at once scientist, his- 
torian and artist—an artist both in his vision and his craft— 
combine to make this book a delight from end to end. The addi- 
tional chapters on Natural History and Sport have all been con- 
pe by experts who know their subject and appreciate its 
milieu. - 


Prejudice and Impartiality. By G. C. Field 
Methuen. 2s. 6d. 


Professor G. C. Field has written an interesting little book on 
a subject that bristles with difficulties. As the strictly impartial 
reader does not, and possibly should not, exist it would be well 
for the prejudiced one to begin by reading pages 85-87. There 
he will find an admirable statement of his position. The book 
gains in value and interest when it is approached with an intelli- 
gent understanding of what may be said in favour of prejudice. 
To eliminate it wholly is impossible. It gives driving power and 
colour to opinion, stimulates to action, upholds in adversity and 
prevents that self-satisfied aloofness that, especially in the study 
of history, on the plea of eliminating prejudice eliminates most 
that actually goes to the roots of human activity. But while we 
hold this to be true, it is equally necessary to keep so dangerous 
an ally under control. Prejudice is defined by Professor Field 
‘as the influence on our thinking of any feeling, impulse or motive 
which is not relevant to the immediate purpose of this thinking’. 
‘The immediate, and ideal, purpose of our thinking is the attain- 
ment of truth: the most relevant feeling to that purpose is desire 
for its attainment, but many other feelings may strengthen and 
intensify this desire. Since men are not just thinking-machines, 
but creatures of flesh and blood in whom, mysteriously, this 
capacity is found, it would be a miracle indeed if so abstract 
and laborious a process were not frequently clogged and 
deflected by pressing and primitive emotion, The lesser danger 
is to strive for an impossible perfection, to dehumanise and 
devitalise thought so that instead of becoming an aid to human 
progress it becomes an inhuman tyrant, itself the slave of over- 
mastering prejudice (e.g., certain political thinkers), The com- 
moner danger is to abandon all struggle against encroaching 
prejudice and so become the slave of uncontrolled emotion. 
Professor Field has done his utmost, and most successfully, to 
make us aware of the dangers that beset impartial thinking, 
Prejudice is a concomitant of thought: in a life of pure custom 
and emotion in which thought is absent, prejudice is absent, too. 
So its presence is a sign of adyance, whether in individual or 
society, from the primitive instinctive stage to a transitional 
stage of mental development. 


Leap-Home and Gentlebrawn 
By Freda Hauswirth Das. Dent. 7s. 6d. 


In Northern and Central India there lives a large grey monkey, 
a handsome fellow with silky coat, black face and hands, and a 
tail that is longer than his body. He lives in family parties of a 
dozen or two individuals and, while his food consists for the 
most part of the young leaves, shoots and fruit of the jungle, he 
is not adverse to all kinds of grain and the fruits of cultivation. 
He is regarded by the Hindus as a sacred animal and none will 
kill or unduly molest him, so that he becomes at times a robber 
of fruit stalls and grain-dealers’ shops, for he is as happy in the 
village as in his native jungle. Such is the Hanuman Monkey, 
sometimes seen in Zoos, where he generally goes by the name of 
Entellus Langur. But in a Zoo he does not always thrive, for his 
diet must, to a large extent, consist of the tender young leaves of 
trees and shrubs, and these are hard to come by in the northern 
winter. It is to the Indian jungle that one must go if one is to see 
this splendid animal in all his wild beauty or hi; thieving mis- 
evousness. : 
as Hauswirth Das has an intimate knowledge of Indian 
life, both human and animal, and in the Hanuman Monkey has 
found a subject for an admirable book, a book which tells of the 
life and habits of a party of these monkeys, follows their fortunes 
through the various seasons and gives an insight into the customs 
. of some of the humans with whom they come in contact. 
Gentlebrawn, the leader of the tribe—mightiest of Hanuman 
chiefs—Chatterjoy his favourite wife, and some of their children, 
especially Leap-home the timid, are the chief characters, but 
there are many more in the party or tribe and all live peaceably 


together so long as they do not oppose the wishes of their 
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chief; but the tribe will have no dealings with members of an- 
other. While generally their lives are lived in the midst of plenty, 
there are times when famine comes, and one such, when food 
became scarcer and scarcer, forced the Hanuman family to 
migrate to a district where food in plenty was again to be had. 
By some strange method of communication word is sent to all 
the different tribes of Hanuman for miles round to join in the 
trek which is begun early one morning. It is a long and trying 
journey and some fall by the wayside from the attentions of the 
dreaded wild dogs, but finally the majority reach a land of plenty. 
Here they settle down near a village and Gentlebrawn makes 
himself a thorough nuisance to the inhabitants who will not 
say him nay, for he is of the sacred tribe. The seasons change; 
and the time of buds, flowers and luscious fruits returns and 
with it an impelling desire to return to the jungle home of the 
tribe, and so after a final raid in the village, Gentlebrawn and 
his tribe start home for the land they love so well. But on the 
way disaster overtakes them, all at least save one, Leap-home 
the timid, who is left to face the dangers of life alone, a youngster 
who has never before known what it is to be away from his 
parents and friends. He has many adventures and frights and is 
very lonely, so his joy is great when he hears in the distance the 
unmistakable voices of monkeys of his own kind. He hurries 
towards them, leaping joyfully from branch to branch, but, on his 
approach, he is met by signs of hostility for they are not of his 
own tribe. He tries to follow them, but is repulsed and finally 
severely mauled, so that he gives up all hope and lies down to 
die. But succour comes in the form of a saintly hermit, who 
dresses his wounds, and in a short time man and monkey become - 
inseparable friends. 

Such is the rough outline of a story which breathes of the wild 
jungle and shows in every line that the authoress is extremely 
well versed in her subject. She is not only a sound naturalist, 
but a delightful writer and no mean artist, for her numerous 
illustrations are quite charming. 


Francis Bacon. By Mary Sturt. Kegan Paul. 10s. 6d. 


Miss Sturt has produced a readable, and Messrs. Kegan Paul 
a very presentable, biography of Bacon. It was to be expected 
that someone among the new biographers would hit upon this 
superb subject for a book. Delighted readers of Lytton Strachey’s 
Elizabeth and Essex may well have hoped that he would write 
the life of the great Lord Chancellor for us, or at least devote 
a study to him, for surely no one more subtly understood that 
complex and fascinating spirit than he did: “The detachment 
of speculation, the intensity of personal pride, the uneasiness of 
nervous sensibility, the urgency of ambition, the opulence of 
superb taste—these qualities blending, twisting, flashing 
together; gave to his secret spirit the subtle and _ glittering 
superficies of a serpent’. Miss Sturt’s book, quite well informed 
and accurate as it is, displays no understanding of the inner 
tension of Bacon’s character. It is clear that for the really 
modern life of Bacon, such as Strachey might have written 
we haye still to wait—probably a long time. ; 

Unfortunately Miss Sturt enters upon her subject in com- 
bative mood with an attack on Macaulay’s Essay on Bacon. 
It is always a silly game, this game of showing up Macaulay— 
‘but in fairness to Bacon it must be said that Macaulay was a 
very bad historian’(!)—for whether Miss Sturt thinks him a 
bad historian or no, he was, after all, a great man, and that 
enabled him to see things that do not appear in this biography. 
Macaulay saw, and expressed, that sense of something extra- 
ordinarily lacking which is at once the mystery and the clue to 
Bacon’s character. It is not enough to say that Bacon was 
ambitious—so many charming characters have been that; nor 
even that he was heartless. Miss Sturt is on the right track 
when she notes the prose character of his spirit, and observes 
that he appears never to have fallen in love. There was indeed 
a lacuna in Bacon’s make-up, which Macaulay grasped; to 
this was due that atrophy of moral sense, the horror of his be- 
haviour in the Essex case, like a man who is tone-deaf to moral 
values. Bacon missed something in life which ordinary people 
have; the astonishing thing was that this was. combined with a 
magnificent intellect, a contrast which Miss Sturt’s book 
illustrates but does not explain, It may be due to her not having 
read all the evidence; for example, Aubrey’s Brief Lives, much 
the most illuminating source of information, does not appear 
in the bibliography. 
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A Long Time Ago. By Margaret Kennedy. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
~~ Orient Air Express. By Paul Morand. Cassell. 6s.. 


-Héléne. By Vicki Baum. Bles. 7s. 6d. 


Cheerful Weather for the Wedding. By Julia Strachey. Hogarth Press. 3s, 
Reviewed by ERIC LINKLATER 


™, NCE upon a time there was a private of the Buffs 
who, when brought before a Chinese General and told 

: to kow-tow or die, replied ‘We don’t do that sort of 
, y thing in the Buffs’—and_ died. His action, by any 
normal standard, was an heroic one; and though there may be a 
temptation to ascribe his heroism to mere personal pride and a 
natural. truculence exacerbated by the importunacy. of his 


' Oriental..captors, the evidence, if trustworthy, indicates that 
it sprang primarily from pride in his regiment and belief in the 
-merit of its ethical code. But when Wilfrid Desert, the hero— 
‘dramatically speaking—of Flowering Wilderness, is confronted 


by.a fanatical. African Moslem with the choice of death or life 


in the fold of Islam, he ignores the tradition so honoured by the 


Buffs, and chooses apostasy and life for four cogent reasons. 


One, he“is fond of life; two, he is a poet and an individualist 


who resents the dictation of convention; three, the fanatic réally 
hated the idea of killing Desert, and Desert was sorry for the 
-fanatic;-and four, Desert did not-believe in the religion he was 


called upon to renounce, and so was not stiffened by the pride in 


his regiment that apparently inspired the private of the Buffs. 
‘Religion, if you haven’t got it, isa fake’, he observes, very 


el ’ pertinently: “To walk out into everlasting dark for the sake of a 
~ fake! If I must die I want a reality to die for’. And, again: 


“Why.the hell-should I die to gratify those whom I-despise for 


‘believing outworn creeds ‘that have been-responsible for more 


misery in the world than any other mortal thing?’. . 
~-Now that is a fairly reasonable attitude to.adopt, or would be 


in a world where individual opinions were. encouraged: -But 
: Desert, unfortunately for himself, comes home and gets engaged 


‘te Dinny, .a-girl whose people are soldiers and Empire admini- 


strators; and to them his action is both detestable and injurious, 
because “Nothing could’so damage the Oriental’s idea of the 
‘Englishman’as recantation at the pistol-point’. The question 


_before him was: “Do I care enough for what is thought of my 
country and my people to die sooner than lower that concep- 


‘tion?? Desert, moreover, makes matters worse by insisting on 
“publishing a poem in which he describes: and’ justifies the 
emotions of an apostate—and the poem: becomes a best-seller: 
‘Spiritual pride is first suspected as the cause of Desert’s 
recusancy; then, because of the wanton defiance of the poem, a 
basic streak of yellow is discerned—and the pukka sahibs who 
are Dinny’s relations become thoroughly incensed, for yellow 
is a colour even more abominable than red. 

Here, then, is ground for an excellent conflict, and the 
inevitable result of the conflict is to leave love maimed and 
bleeding. Of the protagonists in the drama, Desert is likely to 
win the more sympathy in this age of scepticism and disillusion; 
but Mr. Galsworthy, arguing Kipling ethics with his own skill, 
-makes a strong case for the sahibs who see England as something 
geographically more considerable than Bloomsbury or Lan- 
cashire. Though both those interesting localities have done 
much to weaken British prestige—in the Imperial sense—Mr. 
Galsworthy succeeds in creating people who still see it bright 
and unimpaired, and whose vision we can almost credit. The 
dramatic quality of his dialogue is, of course, admirable, and 
his strong creative power enables him to give significance to 
people who, in less skilful hands; might seem like mysteriously 
surviving sympathisers with the Jameson Raid. The broken 
loye-story is most movingly told; the disruptive forces are 
described, so persuasively as to make the novel immensely 
readable, even though it does not always carry complete con- 
viction.’ 

Miss Kennedy does not worry us with a problem. The conduct 
and misconduct upon which her new novel is based belong to 
the past. The survivors have survived, and those fated for an 
earlier death have died. Such useful qualities as excitement 
and suspense no longer exist, except in so far as we wonder 
whether Mrs. Napier, one of the survivors, will be allowed to 
discover the truth of what happened twenty-five years before, 
when she and a large family party spent the summer on a remote 
island in an Irish lough. In these circumstances the success 
of the story—and it is successful—depends entirely upon Miss 
Kennedy’s literary skill in presenting the different interpretations 
that different people made or make of the dead adventure. 
In other words she creates characters by. recording their 
reactions to a set incident. In the hands of an indifferent crafts- 
man this would be lamentably dull; a skilled but tactless writer 
would merely offend by excessive display of virtuosity; but Miss 


Kennedy, charmingly masking her extreme competence, is 


‘amiable and very readable indeed. 


Elissa Koebel, a beautiful and emotional. diva, had been a 
‘neighbour of the Napier family on their Irish holiday, and_her 
well-trained fascination had had an unfortunate effect on Dick 
Napier. The publication of Elissa Koebel’s memoirs disinters 
the skeleton, and there is considerable perturbation among the 
other survivors lest the diva’s artistic but indiscreet revelations 
should come-to ‘the eye of Dick Napier’s widow. And with this 
excuse the story turns backward-and:the incident is examined 
from contrasting. male,and female angles... ~ - —-, | 

The chapter extracted from the memoirs is a delightful piece 
of parody—though parody is too harsh a word. It is rather a 
delicate underlining of such things. ‘All my life I have been 
happy only in giving. Just as I give of my-art, so also I give of 
myself’, writes Mme. Koebel. And one of the chief pleasures of 
the book is to turn back and compare the diva’s interpre- 
tation of events with the more mundane perception of’ the 
Napier family. The memoirs contain this happy record: ‘I was 
agreat favourite with the children and spent many hours of 
the day playing with them. The naive adoration of these little 
creatures was a constant source of pleasure to me. They still 
called me ‘‘Undine” and would never tire of listening to my 
stories of coral palaces at the bottom of the lake’. But actual his- 
tory discovers Louise, one of the parents, addressing Undine like 
this: ‘ “It’s very kind of you to bother about the children’’, she 
said coldly, “and I really do think that they appreciate it. That 
fidgeting is just a bad habit the little Napiers have got into” ’. 

Orient Air Express is the brief and brilliant account of a flight 
from Paris to Bucharest that had as its ostensible object the pur- 
chase of a kilo of fresh caviare—a bet had been made and lost— 
and actually discovered, in part through the mediation of stur- 
geon, something of infinitely greater importance to the pur- 
chaser. M. Paul Morand, that enchanting guide to familiar earth; 
has found and communicated a new delight in the air; and when 


- Prince Dmitri, his traveller, comes down from the clouds, it is to 


be precipitated into a wild nocturnal existence of gipsies and 
brandy and music that wakens in his long denationalised breast 
a heart that-had been born in Russia and now remembers its 
homeland. Short though it is, M: Morand’s latest flight is not 
without altitude, and the reader is always comfortably aware 
that a master-pilot is at the controls. 

But if M. Morand seeks the empyrean, Miss Vicki Baum, to 
balance things, becomes more earth-bound than ever. In parts 
Héléne reads almost like a parody of contemporary fashion in the 
German novel. Héléne, a student of chemistry, suffers most of 
the ills that human flesh is now heir to, and those that she 
escapes are conscientiously applied to her friends. ‘Applied’, I 
think, is the proper word, for Miss Baum has the air of an 
enthusiastic nurse slapping plasters on every available part of 
her patient’s anatomy. She may say that it hurts her more than it 
hurts the patient; but in this case I find that difficult to believe. 

Cheerful Weather for the Wedding is quite absurdly described 
as a novel. It contains less than 20,000 words and has hardly 
more perceptible form than a news-reel. It is indeed rather what 
one might expect were a ciné-camera put in the hands of an alert, 
intelligent, slightly malicious and rather unscrupulous wedding- 
guest. I deny its claim to be a novel without any thought of 
depreciation, but merely with a tepid interest in accuracy. It is 
highly amusing. The female wedding-guest is certainly deadlier 


. than the male when she can describe the bridesmaid as ‘a big, 


bold-looking girl of seventeen; her hands, red and much swollen, 
perhaps with the cold, looked somewhat like raw meat chops 
appearing from the delicate yellow gauze sleeves of her brides- 
maid’s frock. Kitty’s big face was powdered so thickly over the 
cold skin with white rice powder, and then rouged so strongly on 
top of it all, that she almost looked to be wearing a pale lilac 
blotting-paper mask, with red-ink stains dashed in upon either 
cheek’. And the female wedding-guest has advantages denied the 
male when she can penetrate to the robing-room and find the 
bride keeping up her courage on rum. It is all very funny indeed, 
and Miss Sirachey is much to be congratulated on’ her mocking © 
bow to fiction, 


Mr. Linklater also recommends: To the North. By Elizabeth 
Bowen. Gollancz. First Night. By Lorna Rea, Heinemann. Five 
jor Silver. By Malachi Whitaker. Cape. Three Meet. By Anthony 
‘Bertram. Chapman and Hall. Belinda. By Helen Ashton. 
Gollancz. 7s. 6d. each ty a EE Se ares 
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Two sculptures which will be referred to in the discussion on. Sunda ’ ) il i 
j c 1 y, November 20, between Professor Ashmole and Mr. R. H. Wilensk 
on Is There Any Greek Sculpture? Left: Victory from Samothrace, in the Louvre—attacked by Mr.. Wilenski as a nineteenth Bere 
concoction’, influenced by the Elgin Marbles. Right: Iris, from the east pediment of the Parthenon at Athens—one of the Elgin Marbles in 


the British Museum 


Photograph, Alinari 


British Museum 


cA Glimpse Behind the Scenes 


Listeners on November 9 nearly, but not quite, had the chance to hear America’s new President, Mr. Roosevelt, broadcast after his 
victory. The arrangements for the transatlantic broadcast could not be completed at the short notice available, but a talk was given by 
the B.B.C. Assistant Chief Engineer describing some of the difficulties which must be met when a broadcast of this nature has to 


be arranged 


T five-past six to-night the B.B.C. received a cable from 

the National Broadcasting Company of America telling 

us that Mr. Franklin Roosevelt, the President-elect, was 

to broadcast a short talk to American listeners at seven 
o'clock. The National Broadcasting Company offered us the 
talk, and it was decided that it should be radiated for the benefit 
of B.B.C. listeners. It may seem that there is no difficulty in 
fitting in a ten minutes’ talk at short notice, but actually a good 
deal of reorganisation of programme arrangements and technical 
details is necessary. We received confirmation of the talk at ten- 
past six and the first thing was to book the transatlantic telephone 
service in order to relay\the talk to this country. At the same 
time arrangements were made to listen to the short-wave stations 
of the N.B.C., who were also to broadcast Mr. Roosevelt’s talk. 
So. far everything was straightforward, but let us look at the 
other rearrangements which are necessary when such things 
come along at short notice. 

‘First the advertised programme between seven o’clock and 
ten-past seven had to be cancelled or altered in timing. In this 
case Mr. James Agate’s talk at 6.50 had to be shortened. On 
arrival at the building, therefore, Mr. Agate was asked to com- 
press his talk into half the usual time, thus leaving clear the ten 
minutes from seven o’clock onwards. 
~ In addition the S.B. arrangements had to be modified to suit 
and the West Region was therefore asked by telephone to shorten 
its local talk in the same way. By now all the various people 
concerned had been notified and were taking the necessary 
action, and the whole of the schedules for the engineers and 
announcers were revised in accordance with the new timings, co- 
ordinated and checked, for the period between 6.50 and .7.30— 
up to 7.30 because provision had to be made for a possible over- 
run to 7.15, which would mean that the 7.10 talk would run five 
minutes late. It was not yet half-past six, and, in under twenty 
minutes from the first notification from America all these some- 


Bo a 


what complicated arrangements affecting many departments had 
been completed, and it only remained to draft the announcement 
which was to preface the relay, and draft a special announcement 
for Mr. James Agate’s talk. 

So far so good. Then troubles began to appear. We were in- 
formed by transatlantic telephone that a difficulty had arisen 
and that it would not be possible to transmit the talk over the 
transatlantic radio link. Within a few minutes we were in con- 
versation with the National Broadcasting Company’s offices in 
New York, who were asked to make every effort to overcome the 
difficulties so that the programme might be given to, British 


- listeners. Time began to press. Mr. Agate had already started on 


his shortened talk and at five minutes to seven we were still in 
doubt whether Mr. Roosevelt’s talk would really arrive. The 
officers on duty at the radio terminal of the General Post Office 
did their utmost to get the talk on to the radio circuit, but, most 
unfortunately, their efforts were unsuccessful. Mr. Agate 
finished his talk just before seven and still we were uncertain. 
Then at one minute past seven we were informed by New York 
that Mr. Roosevelt was not speaking for ten minutes, but had 
confined his talk to one minute only, and even this had not been 
available for broadcasting. That was the end, and we could only 
apologise to our disappointed listeners and also to Mr, Agate, 
whose talk was shortened unnecessarily. 

Among the newest books based upon recent broadcast talk 

are Some Books I Like (Richards, 3s. 6d.), in which Mr. SuP. B: 
Mais publishes twenty-one of his broadcast talks to schools on 
‘different sorts of reading that seemed to me to provide enter- 
tainment’, varying from Gulliver’s Travels to Sherlock Holmes, 
and Captain Robert Hartman’s Idle Thoughts (Arnold, 6s.), 
which comprise seventeen broadcast musings on such subjects 
as ‘Oyster Pie’, ‘Habits’ and “The Insincerity of Good Manners’, 
They are illustrated with humorous sketches by the author. 
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Summary, of Programmes 


a 


SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 20 

10.30.—Time Signal. 

12.30.—Recital for Two Pianofortes 
by Edith Gunthorpé and Cecil Baumer. 

1.0.—B.B.C. Theatre Orchestra. Ri.a 
Mackay (Soprano). 

2.15.—Gramophone Records. 

3.0.—Gershom Parkington Quintet. 

3.5§.+—‘For. the Children’. 

4.15.—Orchestral. Concert. Joseph 
Farrington (Bass) and the B.B,C. 
Orchestra-(Section=€). Lk. 

5.30:—Recital by Alexandra Trianti 
(Soprano). 

6.0.—Dr. T. H. Birley: ‘Ambitions 
of Young Africa’. 

8.0.—Service from the Studio. ~ 

8.45.—Appeal on behalf of the Bath 
and Wessex Children’s Orthopedic 
Hospital by, Miss Lena Ashwell. 

8.50.—News. 

9.5.—Orchestra. Olive Groves (So- 
prano), 10.30.—Epilogue. 


/ MONDAY, NOVEMBER 21 


10.15.—Seryvice. 10.30.—Time Signal. 

10.45.—The Worker in Industry’— 
VIII. Captain P. J. Pither: ‘Square Pegs 
in Square Holes’. 

12.0.—Orchestra (S.R. Programme). 

12.45.—Organ (N.R. Programme). 

1.30.—Orchestra. 

2.30:—World History—IX. Mr. 
Alec Macdonald: Story V, ‘China’ (for 
schools). 

3.0.—Sonata Recital by Margot 
MacGibbon (Violin) and Frederic 
Jackson (Pianoforte). 

3.25.—French Dialogues—V. Made- 
moiselle Camille Viére: ‘Poémes et 
Musique’ (for schools). 


3.45.—Concert. Margaret Tann Wil- | 


liams (Contralto) and The Elsie Owen 
String Quartet. 

4.30.—Orchestra (M.R. Programme). 

5.15.—Children’s Hour. 6.0.—News. 

6.30.—Foundations of Music. Piano- 
forte Works of Brahms, played by 
Frank Mannheimer. 

.6.50.—Mr. E. M. Forster: ‘New 
Books’. 

7.10.— The Doctor and the Public’-— 
Vill. ‘The Management of Middle 
Age—iil’, by a Physician. 

7.30.—Our Debt to the Past-—IX. 
‘Judea’—Ili. Mr. Norman Bentwich: 


“The Jews To-day’. 


SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 20 


_ * 12.30,—Daventry Programme. 


3.55.—Wireless Military Band. 

5.0.—Is there any Greek Sculpture?’ 
A discussion between Professor Bernard 
Ashmole and R. H. Wilenski. : 


7-55.—Service. 
8.45.—Appeal. 
8.50.—News. 


9,5.—Sunday Orchestral Concert—V. 
10.30.—Epilogue. 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 21 
10.15.—Service. 
10.30.—Daventry Programme. 
12.0.—Organ (M.R.) Programme). 
_12.45.—Orchestra (N.R. Programme). 
1.30.—Gramophone Records (S.R. 
Programme). 
2.15.—Organ (M.R. Programme). 
°3.45.—Daventry Programme. 
5.15.—Children’s Hour. 6.0.—News. 
-6.30.— Orchestra. 
8.0.—‘What’s \Intilt? (S.R.  Pro- 
gramme). 9.0.—Orchestral Concert. 
10.15.—News. 10.35.—Dance Music. 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 22 
<10.15:—Service. 
10.30.— Daventry Programme. 
12.0,— Orchestra (M.R.: Programme). 
1.15.—Concert {N.R. Programme). 
*2.0.—Orchestra (S.R. Programme). 
4.30.—Daventry Programme. 
5.15.—Children’s Hour. 6.0.—News. 
6.35.—Organ (N.R. Programme). 
.7-0.—Orchestra (N.R. Programme). 
8.15.—Dance Music. 9.15.—Songs. 
10.15.—News. 10.35.—Dance Music. 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 23 
10.15.—Service. 
10.30.—Daventry Programme. 
12.0.—Baliad Concert. 1.0.—Organ 
(VLR Pregramme). - 


National ( Daventry) Programme | 


193 kc /s (1,554.4 m.) 
Full details of the programmes will be found in THE RADIO TIMES 


8.0.—‘The Roosters’. 9.0.—News. 

9.20.—To an Un-named. Listener’-— 
VI. 9.35.—Chamber Music. Madeleine 
Grey (Soprano) and ‘the Stratton String 
Quartet. 11.0.—Dance Music. 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 22 


10.15.—Service. 10.30.—Time Signal. 
10.45.—Miss Helen Simpson: ‘What 
Will You Make?’ 
_ 12.0.—Organ...12.45.—Orchestra. 
2.0,—Nature Study. Mr. Eric Parker: 
‘Round the Countryside—IX, Protective 
Mimicry’. 2.30.—Music: Sir Walford 


Davies: Introductory. Course — IX, 
“Words that sing’. 3.0.—Advanced 
Course—IX. §3:35.—Monsieur E. M. 


Stéphan: ‘Early Stages in French’—IX. 
4.5.—Current  Affairs—What’s the 
News?’—IX. Mr. Godfrey Lias and 
Mr. H. Ross Williamson (for schools), 
4.30.—Orchestra. 
5.15.—Children’s Hour. 6.0.—News. 
6.30.—Foundations of Music. 
6.50.—French Conversation: Made- 
moiselle. Camille. Viére and: Monsieur 
E. M. Stéphan, 
7.20.—Wireless Military Band and 
Sonia Moldawsky (Violin). 
8.30.—‘How the Mind Works: In the 
Adult’—III. The President of the 
British Psycho-Analytical Society: ‘What 
is Psycho-Analysis?’ 9.0.—News. 
9.20.—Printers’ Pension Corporation. 
Speech by the Right Hon. Walter 
Runciman from the Connaught Rooms. 
9.40.—Act III of ‘The Bartered 
Bride’: The Covent Garden Opera 
Company (N.R. Programme). 
10.35.—Dance Music. 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 23 


10.15.—Service. 10.30.—Time Signal. 
10.45.—‘India’—V. The Marquis of 
Dufferin and Ava: ‘The Englishman in 
India’. 12.0.—Organ. 12.45.—Orchestra. 
1.30.—Gramophone Records. 
2.30.—English Literature. Mr. S.P.B. 
Mais: ‘More Books I Like—IX. Lorna 
Doone’. 3.0.—Biology. and Hygiene. 
Professor Winifred Cullis: ‘Your Body 
Every Day—IX. The Teeth’ (for 
schools). 3.30.—Orchestra. 
4.45.—Organ (N.R. Programme). 
§-15.—Children’s Hour, 6.0.—News., 
6.30.—Foundations of Music. 


Music: 


Birmingham (M.R. Programme). 


6.50.—Mr. James Agate: ‘The 


Theatre’. 7.10.—Mr. James Mackin- 
tosh: ‘Milk “Production “in. England 
To-day’. . 


740<-Untinished Debates on Legal 


Problems—I. ‘That the Law is’ too 
Complicated’, 


8.0. — Introductory Talk. 8.15.— 


B.B.C. Symphony Concert—VI, from 
the Queen’s Hall. Pau’ Casals (Violon- 
cello) and the B.B.C. Symphony Or- 
chestra, conducted by Sir. Henry Wood. 


9.15.—News. 9.30.—Symphony Con- 


cert (continued). 


10.20. — Reading. 10.35. — Dance 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 24 


10.15.—Service. 10.30.—Time Signal. 
10.45.—Miss Thelma Cazalet: ‘The 


Week in Westminster’. 


12.0.—Gramophone Records (M.R. 


Programme). 12.30.—Organ 


1.15.—Concert from the ‘Town Hall, 


2.0.— Tracing History Backwards’— 


IX. Commander Stephen King-Hall: 
‘The Irish Question’. 2.30.— King’s 
English’-—IX. Mr. A. Lloyd James: 
‘The Vowel Sound in Words like Ten’ 
(for schools). 


3.0.—Evensong from Westminster 


Abbey. 


3.50.—German Dialogue: Dr. Ernst 


Deissmann and Fraulein Clare yon Both 
(for schools). = 


4.5.—Orchestra. 

5.15.—Children’s Hour. 6.0.—News. 
6.30.—Foundations of Music. 
6.50.—Senorita Maria de Laguna: 


Spanish Talk. _7.30.—‘The Art of 
Reading’-—IX. Mr. Desmond Mac- 
Carthy: ‘Old Ballads’. 8.0.—Player 
Piano Recital.by Reginald Reynolds. 


8.25.—‘°The Fourth Man’, followed by 


‘The Last Watch’. 9.0.—News. 


9.20.—‘The World and Ourselves’. 
9.35-—Recital by Dennis Noble 


(Baritone) and Bratza (Violin). 


10.30.—Service from St. Michael’s, 


Chester Square, 10.45.—Dance Music. 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 25 


10.15.—Service. 10.30.—Time Signal. 
10.45.—A Doctor to a-Mother’— 


Regional Programme 


London—842 kc /s (356.3 m.); Midland (M.R.)—752 ke /s (398.9 m.); Western (W.R.)—968 ke/s (309.9 m.); 
Northern (N.R.)—626 kc/s (479.2 m.); Scottish Region (S.R.)—797 kc/s (376.4 m.) 


Unless otherwise stated, the items refer to the London Regional programme 


1.45.—Orchestra (N.R. Programme). 

3.30.—Daventry Programnie. 

4.45.—Organ (N.R. Programme). 

§.15.—Children’s Hour. 6.0.—News. 

6.30.—Act I of ‘The Mastersingers’ 
(N.R. Programme). 

8.0.— Vaudeville. 

9.0.—B.B.C. Theatre Orchestra. M.R. 
Mr. G. Clifford Leather: ‘Folk-lore and 
Legends of Herefordshire’. 

9.40.—Play: ‘The Fourth Man’, 9.55. 
——The Last Watch’. 

10.15.—News. 10.35.—Dance Music. 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 24 
10.15.—Service. 
10.30.—Daventry Programme. 
12.0.—Orchestra (S.R. Programme). 
1.15,—Chamber Music. The Ludwig 
String Quartet (S.R. Programme). 
2.0.—Orchestra (N.R. Programme). 
4.5.—Daventry Programme. 
§5.15.—Children’s Hour. 6.0.—News. 
6.35.—Orchestral Concert. 
7.45.—The Wireless Singers. 
8.15.—Royal Philharmonic Society 
Concert, from the Queen’s Hall. 
10.15.—News. 10.35.—Dance Music. 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 25 
10.15.—Service. 
10.30.—Daventry Programme. 
12.0.—Orchestra (N.R. Programme). 
1.0.—Organ (N.R. Programme). 
1.45.—Orchestra (M.R. Programme). 
3.55-—Daventry Programme. 
5.15.—Children’s Hour, 6.0.—News. 
6.30.—Serge Krish Septet. 
8.0.—Wireless Military Band. 
9.0.—Chamber Music. 
10.15.—News. 10.35.—Dance Music. 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 26 
10.1§,—Service. 


10.30—4.45,—Daventry Programme. 
*.15.—Children’s Hour. 6.0:—News. 


6.30.—Band. -- : 
7.30.—Orchestra (N.R. Programme). 


M.R. Beethoven Concert. 


aS, ‘ 


VIII. ‘Minor Ailments’, by the Physi< 
cian-in-Charge, Children’s Department, 
St. Thomas’s Hospital. = © * 
_ 12.0.—Organ. 12.45.—Orchestra. 
2.0.—‘Life and Work in Europe’-— 
IX: Mr. James Fairgrieve: ‘Sweden—In 
the: Forest _. Clearings’.- -2-30.—Rural 
Economy. Sir John Russell: “Science in 
the Countryside—V. The Beginning of 
Specialisation’. 3.0.—Gramophone Re- 
cital under the direction of Sir Walford 
Davies. 3.35.—Mr. . Frank Roscoe: - 
Friday Afternoon Story (for schools). 
3:55.—Orchestra. 
5.15.—Children’s Hour. 6.0.—News. 
6.30.—Foundations of Music. 
6.50.—Topical Talk. 
- 7.5—Mr. C. H. Middleton: ‘The 
Week-end in the Garden’. : 
7.30.—Our Neighbours: To-day and 
Yesterday —IX. Mr. E. L.- Woodward: 
‘France’—I. : : 
8.0.—Play: ‘The Walled Garden’. 
9.0.— News. 9.20.—Mr. J. M. 


» Keynes: ‘Tariffs’. + 


9.35.—B.B.C. Orchestra (Section D, 
and Olga Haley (Mezzo-Soprano). 
I1.5.—Dance Music. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 26 


10.15.—Service. 10.30.—Time Signal. 
10.45.—‘The Woman about the 
House’—II. Miss Florence Simpson: 
“The Carpets and Rugs’—I. ; 
12.0.—Orchestra (S.R. Programme). 
12.45.—Organ (M.R. Programme). 
1.30.—Orchestra. . 
2.30.—Children’s Concert. : 
3.45.—Fred Hartley and his Quintet. 
4-45.—Organ. 
5.15.—Children’s Hour. 6.0.—News: 
6.30.—Mr. T. A. Waterhouse: ‘Canal 
Fishing’. . : 
6.45.—Professor Henry Lewis: ‘Old 
Correspondence’ (W.R. Programme). _ 
7.5.—Mr. Gerald Heard: ‘Science in 
the Making’. c 
7.30. — Students’ Songs. Dennis 
Noble (Baritone) and the Wireless Male 
Voice Chorus. 
8.0.—Dance Music. 9.0.—News. 
9.20.—‘Consider your Verdict’—VII. 
9.50.—B.B.C. Orchestra (Section C). 
10.50.—Dance Music. 


8.30.—Gramophone Records. 
9.15.—Play: ‘The Walled Garden’. * 
10.15.—News. 10.35.—Dance Music. 


Report on (Crossword No. 138 


“Cross-number II’ was difficult, but perhaps not as difficult 
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bridge), D. F. Ferguson (Derby) 


as it looked. 11 Across was a simple equation; 20 Across and 
4 Down were based on certain properties of numbers exem- 
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plified in the circulators of 
recurring decimals. A start 
should have been made with 
these; and, once the relation 
between 12, 13 and 14 Across 
had been grasped, the top half ~ 
of the puzzle was easy. 34 
“Across and 33 Down.were the 
Keys to the S.E. corner, but 
the real stumbling-block was 
the S.W. corner, which might 
perhaps require exhaustive 
trial without a knowledge of 
the large prime in 1 Down. 
‘Only three competitors— 
D. G. Champernowne (Cam- 
and G. R. Stanbridge (Canters - 


bury)—sent in completely correct solutions. 


NOT 
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Across. 11, 27X=3999996+-x; 12, 13, 14, x°+2° +X=x(x° +-x-+- 1); 32, 38, Squares 


of 29 and 17 Down; 36, 2.2.7.11.17- 


Down. 1, 23.2147483647; 2°—1; 3, Square of 16 Across = $ 
4 Same as 11 Across; circulator of 2/23ths; 6, 2.11.4195 Sth corn aes bes 
2'.11.6%.227; 22, (W—I)n(n + 1)+-n=n'; 24, 419? +4241! 1-0" {O52 9.31.193; 33; 


79° +6; 6724= 82°. 


This Week’s Crossword is. printed on page. 709 - 


